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Co our Readers. 


NoT more than. twice or thrice Posing the 
generation and a half that has elapsed since the 
Nonconformist was established has the stagna- 
tion of trade been so widespread, or the 
consequent suffering so general. This is not 
the place or the occasion to discuss whether this 
national depression has arisen from over-pro- 
duction, the closing of lucrative markets, 
untimely trade contentions, extrayayance of 
living, a restless foreign policy which has sub- 
stituted for international justice national 
jealousy and self-assertion; or whether all these 
causes in combination have brought about the 
present crisis. While such an exceptional state 
of things exists, it is especially the duty of the 
Press to uphold the standard of national recti- 
tude, to trace present phenomena to their rea 
sources, and faithfully to protest against social 
and political tendencies which impair the healthy 
vitality of the commonwealth, and render 
possible a serious deviation from equitable 
principles-and the best traditions of the British 
people. In this not always agreeable task—for 
it has sometimes taken the form of indignant 
protest—we have endeavoured, to the extent of 
our opportunities, to take our share, by remain- 
ing true to the political and ecclesiastical 
principles which have ever guided the Noncon- 
Jormist, Our influence as a newspaper organ 
upon the great mass of public opinion must needs 
be very restricted. But with pride and thank- 
fulness we may express our profound belief that 
if, during the past year, this country has been 
saved from a terrible conflict, which might have 
merged into a European war, it has been in 
no small measure due to the strenuous, per- 
sistent, and combined efforts of the Free 
Churches of Great Britain. 


During this troublous twelve months, eccle~ 
siastical questions, and, indeed, all domestic 
reforms, haye occupied a subordinate position. 
For the time being, while the nation has been 
feverishly excited about foreign affairs, home 
topics have been thrust into the background. 
Those who are bent upon readjusting the rela- 
tions of Church and State by restricting each to 
its proper sphere--amongst whom are no 
doubt included the majority of our readers—may 
not during the past year have been able, to any 
great extent, to command public attention, and 
have had to draw largely upon faith and 
patience, and to be content with the day of 
small things. But there has been no abatement 
of heart or effort. The work of teaching has 
never flagged. All through the year the seed has 
been diligently sown, and events in and out of 


Parliament, within as well as outside the Esta- | 
blished Church, have helped to fructify and 


mature if. 


No item of the advanced Liberal 
programme during the prevailing apathy has 
been so prominent as the quostion of disesta- 
blishment—no agency for realising necessary 
and salutary changes half so active or ubiqui- 
tous as the Liberation Soviety. 

That our co-operative efforts in furtherance 
of the movement which the Nonconformist was 
established to promote have commanded the 
sympathies of our readers, we have had many 
and cheering proofs, especially during the last 
month, both from oldwfriends and new. 
Stedfast support and generous forbearancs aro 
never more precious than at periods which test 
convictions, draw upon faith, and sustain con- 
fidence while the horizon is overclouded. The 
encouragement we have received in this time of 
general gloom, and which is greater than could 
reasonably be expected, may, we hope, be inter- 
preted as a sign that in tho great struggle of the 
future on behalf of Church freedom and religious 
equality, the Nonconformist, true to its cherished 
traditions, will be privileged to take its stand in 
the front rank. 

Such an orgdén\of opinion, while relying 
upon the support of time-honoured friends, 
whose stedfastness and indulgence deserve 
most grateful acknowledgment, must to a large 
extent depend upon its own intrinsic merits. 
We trust this maxim has not been forgotten 
during the past year, and our readers will no 
doubt have observed that the Non=».yormist has 
contained larger préportion than heretofore of 
original matter. By continuing in the same 
course we hope to satisfy both old and new sub- 
scribers. As faras we knew, the changes in the 
arrangement of the paper introduced at the be- 
ginning of 1878 have met with general approval. 
It will be our endeavour so to increase its attrao- 
tions that it may become, as far as is possible, 
a@ more acceptable family newspaper as well as 
uphold its reputation as an unsectarian organ 
of Free Church principles, and the unflagging 
advocate of disestablishment. Thanking our 
friends for their continued support which, espe- 
cially at this juncture, will stimulate us to 
renewed efforts to merit their approval, we 
cordially wish them, one and all, A Happy 
New YEAR. 


THE QUEEN’S LETTER, 


THE Queen has written a simple and touching 
letter to the Home Secretary in acknowledg- 
ment of the universal sympathy shown to her 
in her recent bereavement. She manifests a 
keen appreciation of the causes which haye 
given a peculiar pathos to the national feeling, 
when she speaks of herself as ‘‘ overwhelmed 
with grief at the loss of a dear child, who was a 
bright example of loving tenderness, courageous 
devotion, and self-sacrifice to duty.” She makes 
a natural allusion to former sorrows; and there 
is a sad emphasis ‘in the words. ‘{‘ Seventeen 
years ago, at this very time, when a similar 
bereavement crushed the Queen’s happiness, 
and this beloved and lamented daughter was 
her great comfort and support, the nation 
evinced the same touching sympathy, as well 
as when in December, 1571, the Prince of Wales 
was at the point of death. ” And the first of 


Englishwomen recdgnises the renewed sacred- 


ness given by kinship in sorrow to ordinary 
human ties, when she adds that the tribute of 
national sympathy .‘‘is more to be valued at 
this moment of great distress in the cuuntry, 
which no one more deeply deplores than the 
Queen herself. ” 

Such a message is only one among many 
signs encouraging a belief that the time is gone 
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by when effusive epithets and elaborato 
etiauette could supplant the human naturo, 
which, after all, is the coro of royalty. It sug- 
gests an unreserved recognition of tho truth 
that monarch and people owo their relations 
one to another, not to any supernatural charter 
or divine decretals, but to the necessities of 
earthly life under special conditions, and to long 
experience of trials under which the arrango- 
ment has been found on the whole to work 
well. On this ground the claims of the Crown 


as an important clement in our Constitution 


are impregnable. And they are very ill advised 
who place them on any other. Time was when 
kingship was the rude result of brato force. 
The chieftain of most stalwart framo and 
most fiery passions was sure of support from 
smaller chiefs who eaw their interest in 
following him. As long as he served their 
purpose they upheld’him against rivals. When 
he failed to do so, they had no fear of sacrilege 
in casting him off. Tho feudal system grew up 
through the felt necessity for giving the eanc4/ 
tions of law and loyalty to the precarious order 
of a society deperdent only on the sword. But 
the dignity and reverence with which it invested 
the king wers only an intenser form of the awe 
that clothed every lower lord in tho «yes of his 
feudal dependents. Tho notion of ‘ the divinity 
that doth hedge a king’’ was, pwhether under 
the Roman Empire or in England, the fruit of 
Oriental despotism engrafted upon Western 
civilisation. It was this base superstition that 
wrought the miseries of our great civil war; and 
its survival even down to this contury has more 
than ence delayed, perverted, and distorted 
our Constitutional growth. Happily in our 
more recent history tho baneful effects of this 
superstition have been felt, not in any uncon- 
stitutional acts of our monarchs, but only in the 
blind party zea], half fanatical and half romantic, 
which is closely allied in orjgin to the pheno- 
menon of Jingoism. On the other hand, since 
the Parliamentary revolution of 1688 and the 
settlement of the succession by the people’s 
representatives, a conviction has been gradually 
formed that the true argument for a 


monarchical constitution, at least among 
ourselyes, is simply its convenience and 
the stability it gives to public order. 


Englishmen in goneral understand a principle 
much better when put before them in a concrete 
form. And of all concrete forms the peraonal 
is the most interesting and the most impressive. 
The little Sunday- pag oe quoted by Punch, who 
defined “duty ” 9 “the policeman wot takes 
yer off to Atos we thinking after tho 
analogy of many of her countrymen, for whom: 
law is hardly conceivable unless clothed in a 
judge’s wig and ermine. On a grander scale 
the national lifo, so venerable in its long expe- 
rience, 80 Majestic in its might, so inconceivable 


| in its own multifarious energy, needs a personal 


embodiment in order to rouse in its intensest 
form the devotion of ordinary patriots. Such a. 
personal embodiment could not possibly have 
been invented by any single. goneration, not 
even if it had consisted exclusively of Solons. 
and Justinians. But it kas been provided for 
us by long centuries of slowly- modified senti- 
ment and habit. And we are ‘persuaded that 
nothing but the extravagances of Imperialism, 
or the “unhappy chance of a monarch at onco 
dissolute and meddlesome, can shake the 
stability of the British Throne. 

This union of Qucen and people in genuine 
human feeling is naturally suggestive of such 
reflections. To the eye that tracks the groping 
of the English people through the bad times of 
the pent 6 towards a } Mer day, they soem always 
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to have been seeking a rule that should be at 
once personal in form and popular in its 
character; a leadership that should attract 
not by force of individual gifts, but by em- 
bodiment of the national will; a type of the 
majesty of order, which should impress the 
multitude, not so much by its pageantry, as 
by its recognised association with all the toils 
and struggles of the people for a higher life. 
And such a rule, ‘such a leadership, such a 
type of majesty we have in a monarch who 
reigns but does not govern ; and above'all in a 
Queen who, while abjuring the splendours of 


“public ceremony, forms, as it were, the crown- 


ing aro, of electric brilliancy in which the 
vibrating emotions of a whole people flash out 
into the light. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


THE position of affairs in Afghanistan shows 
clearly enough the powerlessness of military 
success to supply the place of sound policy. 
The triumphant progress of our army is only 
what everybody expected as a matter of course, 


. though the terrible experience of’a former cam- 


paign warns us that in such a district a success- 
ful invasion is by no.means the end of danger. 
Shere Ali has fled, apparently under the convoy 
of some members of the Russian mission. 
Yakoob Khan, his lately imprisoned son, is 
said to have assumed the reins of government, 
and it was reported that be had come in to 
Jellalabad to make his submission to the British 
commander there. But the report was prema- 
ture, and we find ourselves now in entire ignor- 
ance of hisintentions. The conflicting accounts, 
of hostilities on the one hand, and proffered 
alliances on the other, on the part of various 
clans and chieftains, only suggest that the 
whole country isin a state of disorganisation. 
Under these circumstances, how or with whom 


is peace to be made? Tho organisation of the 


country is of so low a type that even possession 
of the capital would not enable us to dictate a 
treaty with any confident hope of its endurance. 
There are no organised industries with common 


interests binding the whole population to the ob- | 


servance of the same conditions. The blotkade of 
roads and interruption of traffic are of little conse- 
quence where commerce is entirely a secondary 
incident of life. The nature of the country is 
favourable to the independence of its various 
clans, who contain within :themselves all that is 
necessary for the only kind of existence they 
care about. Our only hope of obtaining a satis- 
factory treaty lies in the success of Yakoob 
Khan, or some other adventurer, in asserting 
his personal supremacy and in constraining his 
subordinates to submission. At present such 
@ prospect seems very remote. It appears pro- 
bable that a revolution has taken place at 


‘Oabul, which ,must necessarily divide the 


adherents of the reigning family, and it is quite 
possible that no member of the latter may be 
able to establish his dominion oyer the whole 
country without foreign assistance. It would 
be a curious Nemesis, if after spending 
millions in destroying the prestige of the reign- 
ing family, we should haye to spend millions 
more in re-establishing it. But foreign assis- 
tance in gaining the throne implies foreign 
support in retaining it. And here there is 
opened up at once a prospect of complications 
whith amply justifies the uncomprothising oppo- 
sition of Lord Lawrence, Lord Northbrook, and 
other great Indian statesmen, to the policy that 
has been pursued. a 

It should never be forgotten that Lord Salis- 
bury himself, even since his startling change of 
opinion on the Afghan question, has acknow- 
ledged that the maintenance of a friendly inde- 
pendent and prosperous Power upon our North- 
Western frontier should be the true aim of 
Indian diplomacy. How is that object likely to 
be obtained now? For a generation past the 
independence of Afghanistan has been pro- 


qclgious. But we have now 0 entirely shattered 


it, that any candidate for the succession will 


-have no chance but to play off Russia and 


England oto against theother. And by driving 
Shere Ali into a Russian exile we hare so 
managed matters that our rival will hold a 


trump card in his hand to be played against us 
with deadly effect in many a probable contin- 
gency. It is tolerably certain that Shere Ali, 
though defeated and disgraced, is not without 
adherents, The deadly feud between him and 
his son has no doubt generated a bitter spirit of 
faction amongst their respective supporters. 
Even. if Yakoob Khan should succeed in esta- 
blishing a precarious dominion, the steps he 
must take to. strengthen himself will neces- 
sarily alienate those who were in power under 
the old régime.) Such revolutions are almost 


uniformly followed by some reaction of feeling 
Hin fayour of the discarded Government. It 


need scarcely beydaid that this is precisely the 


state of things most favourable to the diplomatic 
arts’ with which the Russians are credited. 
Indeed, if our Cabinet had been under the influ- 
ence of some Russian schemer in disguise they 
could not have taken a course more favourable 
to the intrigues for which Russian statesman- 


ship~ia_ infamous, than the course they have 
actually pttrsued. It is impossible to say now 
‘what Yakoob Khan may do. For aught we 


know, avy submission without a further conflict 
may appear to him fatal to his chances in his 


own country. But if he should come in, as has’ 


been predicted, then it is tolerably certain that 
he must owe his throne to British guarantees ; 
that we ehall have to take the whole manage- 
ment of affairs into our own hands; and that 


' we shall be involved in as much politigal re- 


sponsibility and financial expenditure as though 
we had annexed the country at once. 


alternatives before us. Either annexation, 
whether formal or virtual, or retirement to 
our ‘' scientific” frontier and an abandonment 
of the country to chaos plus Russian intrigue. 
Against annexation it is of little use to quote 
Ministerial disclaimers, which have so often to 
be interpreted in a sense contrary to their 
apparent meaning. But until such a step is 
advocated by some voice of authority, we are 
entitled té-Adld that public opinion is unani- 
mously againstit. Yet what is the other alter- 
native? It is very questionable whether, 
morally speaking, we have any right to abandon 
Afghanistan to confusions and feuds of our own 
creating. We ostentatiously declared that we 
made war not against the people, but against 
their ruler ~-enly. And now that we have 
avenged ourselyes on their ruler, it would seem 
ungenerous and cruel to leave the people whom 
we acknowledged innocent to all the miseries 
consequent upon our action. On the other 
hand, even if we retire calmly to our new fron- 
tier, the course of the present campaign throws 
very graye doubts:upon our prospect of hold- 


In fact, there would appear to be only two” 


tion was moved calling the attention of the 
bishop to the contents of this pamphlet; but 
this was resisted, as being an undoserved cen- 
sure on the bishop, as visitor of the colloge, and 
as tying his hands, and, after a heated discus- 
sion, it was resolyed by a large majority that 
the motion should not be entertained. Even 
the Guardian—which stands by the college— 
admits that, taken alone, this was an im- 
prudent way of parrying such an attack; in- 
asmuch as the friends of the college should 
have come forward with a demand for 
inquiry by impartia} persons. As it has 
turned out, the strategy was only temporarily 
successful; the defeated minority having been 
merely obliged to resort to another und more 
decisive method of forcing the subject on the 
bishop’s notice. Whether it be true or not, as 
stated by the Oxford Times, that “‘ for the first 
time since the Reformation the diocese, as such, 
has found a voice,” there is no doubt that the 
lay address presented to Bishop Mackarness is 
a very noticeable document, if not ‘‘ absolutely 
unique in its character and importance.” It is 
signed by twelve peers, 155 magistrates, and 
121 members of the Diocesan Conference ; the 
tctal number of signatures being 828—all the 
signatures being obtained without pressure, 
and as the result of purposely limited appli- 
cations. ; 

The address complains that the teaching staff 
of the college consists of members of the Eng- 
lish Church Union—a body ‘‘ avowedly identi- 


| fied with the support of that extrome party in 
}our Church commonly known by the name of 


‘Ritualists’” It is from this party, it is 
alleged, that ‘‘ the Church of Rome bus of late 
years made, and is now making, her prose- 
lytes,’? and it is therefore not surprising that 
‘‘many of the Cuddesdon students have at 
different times become Romanists.” Both the 
Church of England and the country, it is 
declared, are exposed to danger by the action of 
this section of the Church, and as those who 
have signed the address feel the most profound 
regret th:t its principles should be propagated 
by an institution which contributes a constant 
supply of clergy to the diocese, they feel sure 
that his lordship will, in his wisdom, find 
means for applying a remedy to the serious evil 
which they have ventured to press upon his 
attention. : 

The bistop’s reply is— well! a courtedus 
piece of Episcopal snubbing; altogether wanting 
in sympathy with the anxiety of those who have 
addressed him, and, as regards practical results, 
absolutely valueless. 


After blaming the memorialists for acting 
alone, instead of conjointly with the clergy, he 


ing it in dignified quietness. The one point | deals with what,. he says, is ‘‘the one charge 


where that scientific frontier had been already 


established was Quettah, at the further end of 
the Bolan Pass. But it is precisely from this 
point that our military operations have met 
with least success, and are now threatened with 
the most serious obstacles. 


THE OUDDESDON COLLEGE 
; AGITATION. 


“Tnx discussion which has been going on for 
the last three months, both in and beyond the 
diocese of Oxford, in regard to the Theological 
College *t Cuddesdon, illustrates afresh the 
growing alarm of the Episcopalian laity at the 
growth of Romanism in the Church of Eng- 
land, and also their inability to arrest its pro- 
gress. It commenced with the issue of a 


pamphlet by the Rev. O. P. Golightly, addressed | 


to the lay members of the Oxford Diocesan 
Conference, and containing a statement of 
facts intended to show that the college is 
Romish in its teaching, practices, and in- 
fluence, and therefore 1s not deserving the con- 
fidence of members of the Church of England. 


only” against the college—‘‘ that the teaching 
staff consists of members of the English Church 
Union.” He meets that with what he appa- 
rently regards as the completely satisfactory 
statement, that the college officers have now 
ceased to belong to the Union—the withdrawal 


| being their own act; springing solely from a 


wish ‘‘to free the defence of the college from 
theencumbrance of a personal question,” and not 
being intended as an admission of the justice 
of the inferences which haye been drawn from 
their membership. Therefore, says the com- 
placent bishop, there is now no question before 


him, in his capacity of. visitor; and he cannot 


deal with ‘‘ vague imputations,” and ‘* without 
some allegation of criminal acts”—as the 
magisterial signers of the memorial must be 
‘well aware ! 

The bishop, however, abandons this severely 
judicial tone in the remaining portions of his 
reply. He, too, condemns the English Church 
Union; not, however, on the same grounds as 
the memorialists, but because it has divided the 
Church into two hostile camps, encouraged 


fruitless litigation, and impaired charity, and, 


‘The college,” said Mr. Golightly, addressing\-above all, has called the Church Association 


the Bishop of Oxford, ‘‘being under your 
immediate direction, I implore your lordship to 
dismiss its unfaithful, or, at best, untrust- 
worthy teachers, and’closo the college till you 
are able to place the administration of it into 
other hands,” 


When the Diocesan Conference met, a resolu- 


into existence! As to secessions from the 
Church to Rome, he is incredulous, and not at 
allill atease. It is stated that twenty of the 
students of the colleges have become Romanists 
—being one in every twenty-three—but the 
Bishop. of Oxford ‘‘ cannot recall a single 
instance in which a perversion to Rome has 
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been traced to Cuddesdon as its source.” He 
deprecates exaggeration, and says that for ono 
recruit to Rome, fifty have fallen victims to 


-spnbelief and immorality. He does not know of 


6 English congregation which has gone over to 
me, and, finally, he thinks ‘‘ these alarms do 
little credit to our good sense,” and the Church 
of England no good. Cuddesdon exists to make 
good clergymen, and while it does so, he, as a 
bishop, will not refuse to acknowledge what, he 
believes to be God’s work. 
The comments of the Church press on both 
the address and the episcopal reply are about 
what might have been expected. The Church 
Review pours contempt on the former, which, it 
says, only tells us what we knew before, viz., 
that ‘“‘there is a good deal of Protestantism 
among peers and county magistrates.” ‘Such 
documents can be prepared by the hundred 
every day of the year, and, as an expression of 
ordinary Church feeling, are utterly useless.”’. 
The bishop is praised for his acuteness in seeing 
through such a piece of ecclesiastical partisan- 
ship, and ‘‘would be very unworthy of his 
Office if he were capable of being hoodwinked 
or bullied.” The Guardian congratulates the 
bishop on the effectiveness of his reply to the 
memorialists ; some of whom, it says, truly 
enough, may not feel very comfortable when 
they peruse it. Low-Church journals do not 
fail to point out that the withdrawal of the 
college staff from the English Church Union is 
but ‘‘a poor and cheap farce,” sdJong as they 
hold and teach the principles, and maintain 
the practices, with which that institution is 
identified. 
But the Evangelical critics of Cuddesdon 
ignore certain facts of which their opponents do 


Church, they will possess a degree of authority 
and influence, the lack of which now makes 
their position painful to themselves and pitiable 
in the eyes of the members of other religious 
communities. 


1878, 


THE year opened with ominous- symptoms of 
an impending Huropean war, arising out of the 
rolonged conflict between Russia and Turkey. 

ore than once it seemed inevitable that 
England would be drawn into collision with 
Russia, and history will record that this was not 
prevented “| any wise action on the part of 
our political rulers. Early in January the 
Russians succeeded in crossing the Balkan 
mountains, and inflicted a series of crushing 
defeats on the Turks, who then sued for 
peace. During the preliminary negotiations 
the Russian troops rapidly advanced on 
Constantinople, and our fleet was ordered 
to pass the Dardanelles. ‘The House of 
Commons also granted a vote of credit for six 
millions, after a prolonged debate, in which the 
Government policy was vigorously arraigned 
by the Opposition. To complete the menace to 
Russia, 7,000 native troops were brought from 
India to Malta, and having been kept there 
for some months, were sent home again when 
it was supposed that diplomatic arrangements 
were sufficiently advanced. The first issue of 
these was the famous Treaty of San Stefano, 
concluded on March 3 between Russia and 
Turkey, by the terms of which the latter was 
to pay an indemnity of forty millions; Russia 
was to take back Bessarabia from Roumania, by 
whose soldiers she had been saved from irre- 
trievable disaster before Pleyna; the Dobrud- 
scha was to be handed over to the Rouma- 
nians as compensation for the loss of their ter- 
ritory; a new State was to be created, extending 
from the Danube to the Augean, and from the 


Black Sea to the borders of Albania—its future 


not fail to make skilful use. No doubt, says form of government being a matter practically 


the Guardian, ‘‘ the character and atmosphere of 
Cuddesdon College are of the High-Church 
tone,” but, then it adds, ‘‘no doubt, also, St. 
Jobn’s College, Highbury, of which Lord 
Shaftesbury is president, and St. Andrew’s 
College, Birkenhead, are asdecidedly institutions 
on a Low Ohburch platform.” The Church 
Review raises a much more serious issue 
when it savs :—‘'‘ What the concoctors desire is 
that a Protestant expurgated Prayer- book should 
be adopted as a class-book. The Prayer-book 
teaches that baptism regenerates, that Holy 
Communion is the gift of the body and blood of 
Christ, and that priests are commissioned to 
hear confessions and absolve from sin.” 

If, as the Record insists, the bisHop obsti- 
nately refuses to face the real issue, that 
journal is, in that respect, equally in fault, 

$ may seem to the alarmed lay Ohurchmen of 


‘» the diocese of Oxford a very natural thing to 


try and shut up what they regard as a training 


school for Rome; but what if those who carry 
on the school may fairly claim that their 


standing ground in the Ohurch is as logically 
good as that of their assailants? And if this 
particular institution ceased to exist, does any 
one suppose that the training process would 
cease, and the Romanising work complained of 
lose any of its vigour? Finally, how do these 
complaining Churchmen propose to deal with 
the many clergymen belonging to the English 
Church Union who cannot be driven into with- 
drawal, as the clerical staff at Cuddesdon have 
been? Are they about to commit themselves 
to a war of extermination against the High- 
Church party, as well as against the Ritualiets, 
or will they sit down meekly under their bishop’s 
answer, and be quieted by his optimist 
assurances; or else, in blank despair, 
abandon their efforts on behalf of Protestantism 
in the Church of England, as being utterly 
hopeless ? 

We suspect the truth to be that, when they 
memorialised the bishop, they had no very 
clear conception of the exact nature of the evil 
which they denounced, or of possible remedies. 
They could scarcely have expected so severe a 
rebuff as they have received; and perhaps feel 
now, as they have never felt before, how help- 
less is the position of the laity of an Establish- 
ment to resist the determined purposes of the 
clergy and the bishops. We say ofan Esta- 
blishment: for when they become—as they 
one dey will—moembers of a disestablished 


« 
a 


left for the decision of Russia; Ardahan, Kare, 
'and Batoum were to be given up to the Czar; 
‘and the commercial road from Trebizond to 
Persia was also to become Russian territory. 
Before the result of these negociations was 
publicly made known, and while the treaty itself 
was in progress, a suggestion had been made by 
more than one European Power for a Congress to 
consider its provisions in so far as they affected 
other countries. The English Oabinet was 
willing to join, but made it an indispensable 
_condition that the entire treaty should be sub- 
mitted to the Oongress. This point Russia 
hesitated to accept, while yet not absolutely 
declining; but during the negociations the 
exact provisions of the San Stefano Treaty 
became known, and gave rise to much diasatis- 
faction and criticism. At this juncture, Lord 
Derby resigned his position as Foreign Secre- 
tary in consequence of his disapproval of the 
calling out of the reserve forces and the 
summoning of Indian troops, which measures 
were taken by the Cabinet for supporting its 
policy. He was succeeded by Lord Salisbury, 
whose place at the India Office was filled by 
the translation of Mr. Gathorne Hardy (created 
Viscount Oranbrook) from the War Office, to 
which post was appointed Oolonel Stanley, the 
brother of Lord Derby. The latter was the 
second member of the Cabinet who withdrew ; 
Lord Carnarvon none the previous month 
resigned the Colonial Secretaryship because he 
disapproved of the order for the entrance uf the 
fleet into the Dardanelles. This act, and the 
more objectionable one of the removal of the 
Indian troops, were performed suddenly and 
unexpectedly, taking all men by surprise; and 
attempts were made to vindicate them by the 
exigencies of the case. But an unpleasant and 
painful feeling remained that the Minister who 
adopted such a course fvould not hesitate to 
follow it much f in the pursuit of his 
phantom of Impérial policy. The Malta episode 
was the more objectionable and reprehensible, 
inasmuch as the Government conveyed to the 
House of Commons, on the very day vf the 
Easter adjournment, an impression that nothing 


had occurred to increase the gravity of the 


crisis. The newspapers of the following morn- 
ing startled the country with the tidings that 
a considerable force of Indian soldiers was on 
the point of being shipped at Bombay for the 
Mediterranean. Such a deliberate equivocation 
gave riee to indignant protests on the reassem- 
bling of Parliament. 
Meanwhile, other attempts were being made 
to convene a Congress,’and after repeated ard 
protracted interchanges of the usual inter- 
minable diplomatic missives, the notable 
assembly was fixed to be held at Derlin in 
June. England was iepresented by ‘Lords 
Beaconsfield, Salisbury, and Odo Russell; and 
the other Powers by their most ewinent states- 
men. Shoals and quickeands proseuted themselves 
4 


during the sittings, and threatened to wreck the 
project, but at length the more objectionable 
clauses of the San Stefano Treaty were ex- 
punged or modified. By the new compact it 
was stipulated that the Turkish indemnity was 
not to be payable in territory ; that instead of 
one semi-independent State of Bulgaria, reach- 
ing down to the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople, the Turkish military frontier, should be 
the Balkans; and that a new province to be called 
Eastern. Roumelia, and to possess the right of 
local self-government, should take the place of © 
the southern half of the Bulgaria projected by 
General Ignatieff. The fortresses of Asia Minor 
were handed over to Russia, but she wae 
required to give up possession of the commercial 
route to Persia. There were some minor 
changes in the interests of Turkey, and 
one addition in fayour of Austria, which 
has already given much trouble, and is 
likely to lead to more. To that country was 
handed over the occupancy of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, doubtless as a sop to keep Austria 
quiet. Other provisions for the extension of 
Servian and Montenegrin territory, and the 
complete\independence of the Principalities, 
comprised the Treaty of Berlin, the main fea- 
tures of which, itis now known, were settled 
beforehand between Lord Beaconsfield and 
Count Schouvaloff, the Russian ambassador. 
Another surprise awaited the world, in the 
announcement, just before the Berlin Congress 
ended, that England had made a secret compact 
with Turkey, undertaking to guarantee the 
Sultan’s territory in Asia on condition that cer- 
tain administrative reforms were carried out 
in Armenia, and that the island of Cyprus was 
provisionally ceded t> us. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was despatched thither with a body of troops, 
who have suffered much from the unhealthiness 
of the island, which promises to yield nothing 
to us except the cost of govoraing and main- 
taining order. 


This is only a small part of the little bill that 
England has yet to pay for the Imperial policy 
of her present rulers. The fudl pressure of 
the burden will be felt during this year when 
the increased income-tax comes to be collected, 
and when other ways and means will have 
to be devised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He calculated in April that an addition of two- 
pence to the income-tax, and a rise in the 
tobacco duty would enable him to meet most of 
the deficiency on the ordinary revenue, But 
the supplementary estimates, which he then - 
computed at a million, have mounted to three 
and three-quarters, and the end is not yet, with 
the war now waging in South Africa, and the 
expenses of the Afghan oy * n, which is 
certain to exceed the ability of Indian revenues 
to bear. Nor have the payments into the 
Exchequer come up to anticipation. The 
first half of the financial year, instead «f 
showing the hoped-for increase of 260,000/, on 
Customs, Excise, and Stamps, revealed a dimi- 
nution of 320,000/.; and the current half of the 

ear, with trade at its present low ebb, is not 
ikely to restore the balance. 


Indian affairs have necessarily absorbed a 
large share of public attention. All through 
the year there has been considerable uneasiness 
as to the relationship with some of our power- 
ful feudatories, and this led to the swift passing 
of an enactment by the Governor-General in 
Council regulating the importation and the pos- 
session of arms. But the interest culminated 
in the more recent refueal of Shere Ali, the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, to receive a British 
Resident at his Court in Cabul, or to permit the 
passage through the Khyber Pass of an armed 


force of 1,000 men, with numerous camp fol- 


lowers, sent to escort Sir Neville Ohamberlain 
as the envoy from Calcutta. The) reason 
agsigned for the attempt to force a Resident upon 
the Ameer was that he had already shown him- 
self too favourable to Russian influences, and, 
therefore, it was deemed needful to have some 
one at Cabul to watch over British interests. Re- 
membering what has come of such watchfulness 
in respect to other powerful native rulers, whose — 
authority has melted away, and whoseterritories 
have been annexed during the last fifty or 
seventy years, it was not surprising that Shere 
Ali declined the offer, and that he resented the 
attempt to thrust it upon him. But an ulti- 
matum was sent to him. by Lord Lytton, 
and as no reply was received by Nov. 20, the 
time thoes se war was declared, and trvops 
were ordered to press forward through the 
passes. Unexpected success has attended these 


movements, aided by the internal disorganisa- 


tion of the country, and followed by the flight 
of Shere Ali after releasing his son, Yakoob 
Khan, from a long captivity. A few days since 
the premature announcement was made that 
the latter had opened negotiations with the 
Biitish commanders, and even that he had him- 
self gone to Jellalabad, the present head- 
quarters; but it is improbable that any further 
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organised movements will be made through the 
winter. {n order to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Government of India Act, a 
ial session of Parliament was convened for 
Deo. 5, to register what must be regarded as a 
foregone conclusion;: although, as we showed 
last week, the Government majorities really 
reveal lessened strength. In the Upper House, 
Lord Oranbrook’s motion, authorising the ex- 
penditure of Indian revenues upon the war, was 
mét with an amendment by Lord Halifax, but 
this was rejected by 201 to 65. In the House 
of Commons, Mr. Whitbread moved an amend- 
ent to the Address to the Crown, condemn-’ 
‘the. general policy of the Government, but 
mained a ‘‘ mechanical majority” of 101, 
was increased to 110 on Mr. Fawcett’s 
amendment to a proposal similar to the one 
made in the U House. 

Nor is the Afghan war the only one on our 
hands. Throughout the year there have been 
several of those periodical conflicts too well 
known in South Africa. Various tribes havo 
rebelled, the most serious dangers arising with 
Oetewayo, a powerful Zulu chief, and with our 
old foes the Kaffirs. In response to pressing 
telegrams, 2,000 English troops are now on 
their way to the Cape; but it may be gravely 
doubted whether the troubles of the colony and 
the heavy expenses thereby incurred have. 
reached theirclimax. One other coleny, that of 
Victoria, is also likely to occasion trouble. 
Three commissioners, including Mr. Graham 

, the Premier, are now on their way home 
to urge the Oolonial Office and Parliament to 
to a new form of constitution, ayowedly 
designed to dertroy the influence of the Legis- 


- lative Oouncil, as representing the moneyed 


interest in the colony, where serious and com- 
= disputes have been waging all the year 
tween the two Houses, The other Australian 
settlements do not present anything for special 
remark, and Canada is at present showing her 
intense loyalty at the presence of an English 
cess as the wife of a new Governor-General. 


-When this exuberance has somewhat subsided, 


Sir John A. Macdonald, the new Premier of the 
Dominion, will have an opportunity to expound 
the protective measures by which he proposes 
to secure a return of commercial and industrial 
prosperity. 

The domestic legislation of this year is devoid 
of any measures of oe excepting, per- 
haps, the bill for the consolidation of the 
Factories and Workshops Acts, which comes into 

tion from this day, and the passing of a 
attle Diseases Act, and a Highway Act. 
Out of the Irish Church rurplus a million 
was appropriated to intermediate educa- 
tion in Ireland. A bill was also intro- 
duced, -based on the labours of Sir James 
Stephen, to consolidate the Criminal Law, and 
Was then referred to a commission. pn ill- 
— scheme of county administration had 
to be dropped ; and once again the Lord Chan- 
callor’s attempts to ge be improved Bankruptcy 
measure Were foiled. The aunual motion for ex- 
tending the county franchise was defeated by a 
majority of fifty, but Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
Burials resolution was lost by only fifteen votes. 
Of other ecclesiastical items, the most curious, 
and at the same time the most unsatisfactory and 
annoying, is the conflict of jurisdiction that has 
arisen, between the ecclesiastical and the civil 
tribunals, out of Mr. Mackonochie’s defiance to 
Episcopal mandates. This aims a severe blow 
not. only at the new Act, and at the Court of 
Arches, of which Lord Penzance is judge, but 
at that august body, the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council. The project for closing public- 
houses in Ireland on Sunday (with which the 
name of the late lamented Professor k. Smyth, 


_M.P. for Londonderry county, will be identi- 


fied), was carried after interminable; debates in 
he form of a compromise that is not likely to 
give permanent satisfaction to anybody. 
Commercial disasters have been frequent and 
serious, and for some days in November a 
money seemed inevitable. The collapse 
of the City of Glasgow Bank, through two or 
three gigantic and disgraceful failures, brought 
down by a fatal mischance the Oaledonian 
Bank; both entailing ruin on hundreds of 
innocent families. The stoppage of the bank of 
Willis, Percival, and Co., im London; of 
Fenton’s, at Ruchdale; followed by that of the 
West of England Bank, at Bristol; revealed 
still further some of the weak points of our 
modern banking system. These have been 
freely discussed in the press and by practical 
mep, and will, itis to be hoped, lead to effectual 
remedies. The number of bankruptcies and 


liquidations has been eee oe the record 


of bills of sale is larger than iw any preceding 
ear, - showing how ait “ terrible has 
n pressure experien uring @ pro- 
longed stagnation of trade. There m4 bee a 
large amount of di , owing to the scarcity 
of work, but generous and noble efforts 


are being made to alleviate it. Not- 
withstanding depressed trade and the large 
numbers out of employment, the year has 
been marked by many and aggravated strikes ; 
and, in the case of the prolonged dispute in the 
North and North-East Lancashire cotton trade, 
by savage violence and destruction of property. 
Happily, such an oceurtence is most rare, and 
it called forth the strongest expressions of dis- 
approval from all classes. As the year closes 
another extensive strike in the Oldham district, 
where some 70,0007. have not been earned 
during six weeks, owing to a refusal of a five per 
cent. reduction, is ending because of the im- 


possibility of resisting the inevitable. But the 


Amalgamated Engineers are preparing as we 
write to resist to the utmost a proposal to 
extend the hours of work from 54 to 57} per 
week, which the employers allege to be abso- 
lutely necessary to enable them to compete 
with foreign rivals in the existing state of 
trade. | 


It has been our painful duty to record an 
unusual number of accidents and catastrophes 
during the year, such as the sinking of the 
Eurydice training-ship off the Isle of Wight in 
a squall, by which 320 promising young sailors 
were lost; the collisions between the Grosser 
Kurfarst and the Kéaig Wilhelm off Dunge- 
ness, and between the Princess Alice and the 
Bywell Castle in the Thames, the latter with a 
sacrifice of life equal to the population of many 
a large village; the disastrous railway collision 
at Sittingbourne; three great colliery explo- 
sionsjat Kearsley, Wigan, and Abercarne, in- 
volving the deaths of more than 500 miners; with 
dire famines in India and China, and the ravages 
of yellow fever at New Orleans and elsewhere, 
Death has also entered into our palaces, and the 
Queen mourns for the first time the loss of one 
of her children, doubly endeared to her by affec- 
tionate solicitude in former sorrows that visited 
the royal house. Attempts have been made on 
the lives of no fewer than three continental 
sovereigns, viz., those of Germany, Spain, and 
Italy ; supposed to be the outcome of that spirit 
of disquietude ‘and agitation which exists so 
largely abroad. Without attempting a necro- 
logy of the year, it has witnessed the departure 
of such well-known persons as Harl Russell, 
Lord Chelmsford, Mr. Russell Gurney, the 
eccentric ‘but kind-hearted Mr. Whalley, Sir 
William Hayter, Sir Francis Grant, Sir Gilbert 
Scott, Bishop Selwyn, George Oruikshank, 
G. H. Lewes, Cardinal Cullen, Justice Keogh, 
Samuel Martin, Clement Bailhache, George 
Parker Bidder, Joseph Bonomi, Olara Lucas 
Balfour, George Gilfillan, John Penn, George 
Thompson, and Henry Vincent. 


Space does not admit of details of matters 
that have occurred in foreign States, of con- 
siderable interest beyond their own boundaries. 
Briefly, it may be said that the domestic history 
of Russia has revealed the existence of wide- 
spread disaffection which military terrorism 
has done not a little to provoke, and which the 
annual deportation to Siberia of some 80,000 
persons is unable to smother. The expenses of 
the war have been temporarily met by forced 
loans and by vast additions to a paper currency, 
which simply means deferred payment, with a 
heavy interest. The internal affairs of Turkey 
have been marked by repeated changes in the 
Government; but as yet the looked-for 
improvements have not appeared, ag. 
from lack of time and because of those 
changes. Her powerful vassal, Egypt, has at 
length initiated a long-needed measure of finan- 
cial reform, England and France uniting ina 
direct supervision of the exchequer. In France, 
the Republican Government appears to be con- 
solidated, in spite of clerical, Bonapartist, and 
Orleanist influences. Germany has been greatly 
scared by the Socialist spectre, from which Ttaly 
has not escaped. The death of Victor Emmanuel 
on Jan. 9, was followed within a month by that 
of his old foe, Pius IX. He was succeeded on the 
papal throne by Leo XIII., who has falsified the 
expectations of many by upholding. the autho- 
rity of the Ohurch, and by resisting all tolera- 
tion, as determinedly as his predecessor, 
although following a. somewhat different 
path. The redeeming feature of his 

olicy is his resolute opposition to the 

esait party. Foreign affairs do not. call 
for further remarks, excepting that in the 
United States—which cannot be regarded as 
‘* foreign”’—there are hopeful signs of return- 
ing commercial prosperity, and of a disposition 
to uphold law and order against unprincipled 
demagogues and mere partisans. There was a 
temporary threat of non-payment of the Halifax 
Award, but good sense and justice prevailed, 
and the later dispute in the case of the New. 
foundjand Fisheries will be adjusted in the only 
manner in “which such differences should or can 
be settled. .May the new year witness the 
. read of the blessed reign of the Prince of 

eace! — : 
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STATISTICS OF RELIGIOUS 
ACCOMMODATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sir,—In your last issue you refer to a statis- 


tical pamphlet (by Mr. T. Woolmer) issued by. 


the Wesleyan Conference Office, a summary of 
which was given in_the-Leeds Mercury of Dec. 
20. From the latter you quote certain state- 
ments, which upon the face of them you regard 
as inaccurate and misleading. You also 
institute a comparison between the figures 
given in the Leeds Mercury and some statistics 
contained in letters which I have recently cén- 
tributed to your columns, especially as to their 
bearing upon the religious provision mad€ by 
the Congregation@l churches. _ 

The following careful estimate may be 
accepted as the present provision made by the 
churches of the Congregational order. It is 
founded upon the summary of churches and 
places of worship on page 450 of the ‘ Congre- 
gational Year Book for 1879,” just now issuing 
from the préss :— 


Churches in England and Wales. . 2,68 
Branch churches ditto . . oe 
Preaching stations ditto . . oo 
Oiher evangelistic stations 

ditto . , . i ee 


Total . 4,310 


According to the average of 1851 for Indepen- 
dent chapels and preaching places, 328 sittings 
must be allowed: fer each of these places of 
worship. ‘This will give 1,413,680 sittings to 
the Congregationalists, or 18,110 more than 
those computed in my letter -of October 30, 
upon the less definite data then available. This 
estimate would probably be higher if the 
increased capacity of many new buildings could 
safely and fairly be taken into account. 

There is no need to compare the above esti- 
mate with that quoted from the writer in the 
Leeds Mercury, because the latter is greatly at 
variance, both in this and in other important 
respects, with the statements in the pamphlet 
from which he professes to quote. The 913,785 
sittings with which hecredite the Congregation- 
alists, appear in the pamphlet as those of the 
Baptists. He hasaltogether omitted Mr. Wool- 
mer’s estimate for the Independents (founded 
upon the most unsatisfactory and inconsistent 
data) of 1,211,101 sittings, or 202,579 less than 
the foregoing careful computation warrants. He 
has also omitted the 743,687 sittings of the 
Primitive Methodists. Yet he has taken 
credit for Mr. Woolmer’s total figures, ‘viz., 
12,531,400, which is itself a miscalculation uf 
the parts of which it is com by the omis- 
sion of 100,000 sittings, Moré than this, the 
writer in. the Leeds Mercury has quoted from 
the pamphlet, as the present Congregational 
provision for Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
figures which are expressly stated in the ‘‘ Year 
Book” referred to by Mr. Woolmer, as his 
authority, as being the returns of 1851. Also 


in the case of Northumberland, he has given a 


statement of the Congregational provision, as 
to which the ‘* Year Book ” in question is alto- 
gether silent. These are but specimens of a 
number of similar statements given on page 5 
of the pr goNy tending most seriously to 
inte ‘ere with its claim to be regarded as reli- 
= But space precludes any further analysis 
ere. 

The statistics of Wesleyan provision, quoted 
in the Leeds Mercury from Mr. Wootmer’s 
pamphlet as 1,702,724 sittings, include 28,441 
in the Ohannel Islands and the Isle of Man. 
Hence, for England and Wales the total 
number claimed should be stated as 1,674,283, 
or ga more than in my estimate which you 
quote. 

Mr, Woolmer’s computation for the Hsta- 
blished Ohurch is incorrect on the face of it. 
Adopting Mr. Frederick Martin’s estimate of 
16,000 churches, he allows 600 sittings for each, 
which he ayows ‘‘is a much higher average 
than any other section shows.”’ He thus arrives 
at a total of 6,500,000 sittings. But in 1851 
the average capacity of the Established Ohurch 
buildings was given as only 377 sittings each. 

give total of but 6,032,000, or nearly 
half 2 million less than Mr. Woolmer’s esti- 
mate. Thechurch and chapel building which 
has taken place of late years in populous 
centres may have raised the average capacity in 
various cases. But until new and refiable date 


have been obtained for all denominations, it 


would manifestly be unfair for purposes of 
comparison arbitrarily to increase the standard 
of computation in a 1 case, and yet measure 
the other provision by the old and lesser 
stundards, 


Mr. Woolmer’s estimate for the Primitive 


Methodists allows them 743,687 sittings, or 


‘19,408 more than their own published returns. 
But as the latter do not include preaching places 
other than chapels, the estimate of Mr. Woolmer 
may be accepted as sufficiently correct. 


his contemporaries. 


Va. i 
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Combining these modifications with the: un- 
disputed Baptist returns, those. for the other 
Methodist bodies quoted in your last from my 
letter of October 30, and your own estimate for 
‘all others,” we get the following results:—:* * 


: Increasoper) —. 
Established Church . , 6,082,000} cont noe 13°4 
185 


Wesleyan Methodist, . 1,674,283 i 156 
Congregationalist . . 1,413,680 ae 32°4 
BOOS 6. + 6 0 «8. BhO,400 yy 21°4 
Primitive Mothodist . 743,637 ne 793 
United Methodist Free 
Churches. . . . . 306,460 9 «=— oO 
Methodist New Con- 
nexion , ae ae 139,528 “s 43°9 
*Wesleyan Reform . 44,600 Decrease 31°2 
Others . ‘ 884,799 Increase 10°0 
Tvutal . 12,152,822 


These figures, while they differ materially from 
those given in the Leeds Mercury, as well as 
from the statements of the pamphlet from 
which the former are misquoted, will probably 
be found to be very near the truth. It will te 
observed that they do r* bear out the claim 
that the Established Church provides more 
than half of the existing accommodation. But 


_ 1t would doubtless be more satisfactory for all 


purposes, if, instead of contenting themselves 
with even the most careful estimates, the 
various denominations would combine to 
obtain accurate and reliable returns which all 
might accept, and by which they might accu- 
rately gauge their’ respective positions and 
responstilities. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
GOODEVE MABBS. 
Shepherd’s Bush, Dec. 31, 1878. 
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THE LATE HENRY VINCENT. 


On Sunday last, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age, at his residence in London, to the regret of 
many thousands of persons both in England and 
the United States, and of all who knew him person- 
ally, died our old friend and fellow-worker, Henry 
Vincent, There are men who have largely occupied 
public attention and who have shown great vitality 
and euergy, of whose death we should hear with 
little surprise, but such was the exuberant vitality 
of Mr. Vincent, that, although we knew of his 


_ illness, we were not prepared for the announcement 
that life had ceased. Though he had reached a 


good age, still he seems to us to have died before 


. his time. 


Mr. Vincent has lived before the public for nearly 
half a century, and the main aspects of his life must 
be familiar to many of our readers—to whom, pro- 
bably more than to any other class, he was most 
intimately known. In the yp Mine of his 
life, written by Mr. William AMowitt for the 
People’s Journal many years ago, it is stated that 
he was born in High Holborn, London, in May, 
1815, His father was a gold and silversmith, who 
soon, however, but from no personal culpability, 
fell into- difficulties, and removed to Hull. Here 
the family suffered the greatest. privations, The 
father died, and trouble after trouble followed. At 
ten years of age Henry began to get his own living 
in various ways as well as he could, ultimately 
settling in a printer’s office, a position which gave 
him one privilege which he greatly prized—access 
to books. At fifteen years of age he began to take 
a marked interest in politics, The French Revolu- 
tion of 1830 found no person more excited than our 
friend. ‘*We have heard him say,” says Mr. 
Howitt, ‘‘that he stood speechless when he first 
saw the bill at the door of a newspaper office, 
headed, ‘Revolution in France,’ and then he ran 
excited), ome to borrow the necessary money to 
buy the paper, and, eagerly devouring its contents, 
hurried through the streets announcing the event to 
every friend he met.” In the Reform Bill agitation, 
as may be supposed, he went far beyond the Whig 
reformers. Young as he was, his views were 
pretty well matured, and although, as is natural, 
he somewhat moditied the mode of their expression, 
he never modified his principles. ) : 

Mr. Vincent came to London when he was about 
twenty years of age, and was engaged for a time in 
Messrs. Spottiswoode’s printing-office; but on 
being left a small sum of money he determined, in 
1838, to throw himself into public life, With 
William Lovett, Frost, Jones, and pthers, he took 
up the ‘‘ People’s Charter,” and advocated it with a 
vehemence which was scarcely exceeded by any of 
The Government of the day 


made him famous. He was accused of using 


seditious language at Newport, in Monmouthshire, | 


oe 


* Many of the chapels of the Wesleyan Reform 
Union are now included among the United Methodist 
hen Churches, which did not form a separate body in 


and after trial, in August, 1839, in which— 
strange irony of history—he was defended by Mr. 
Roebuck, was sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment in Monmouth Gaol, which was followed 
by a sentence of another twelve months on another 
charge. Throughout, he was treated as a common 
felon, and suffered Rot a little. He was removed 
to Millbank, the state of Monmouth—it was the 
time of the Monmouth riots—being considered to be 
dangerous tothe peace. His progress undercustody 
was one continuous public triumph. Throughout the 
entire route he was met and cheered by thousands, 
On account of the excessive cruelty of his treatment, 
his case was brought before Parliament by Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd, who was supported by Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Duncombe, and others, but Lord John 
Russell, then Home Secretary, resisted the 
appeal. He was then removed to Oakham, 
where, at last, some indulgences were allowed 
to him— such as are allowed now to every common 
prisoner. After twenty-two months’ imprisonment 
be was released in 1841, and a public banquet, 
at which he was welcomed with abounding 
enthusiasm, was given to him on his return to 
London. 


After this, Mr. Vincent was to be found in the 
front of every moyement having for its object the ex- 
tension of the public liberties, or the social, moral, 
and religious advancement of the people. When 
the complete suffrage movement, of which this 
journal was the organ, was established in 1842, he 
for some time devoted himself alylost exclusively to 
it, attending meetings on its behalf with an energy, 
and addressing them night after night for two hours 
at a time with an impassioned eloquence, that 
seemed to be exhaustless, He was known to address 
as many as three hundred meetings ina year. Mr. 
Vincent was at that time one of the few men who 
could get an audience anywhere in London, and if 
he were present at a meeting others readily gave 
way to him. He could make almost any class of 
persons as enthusiastic as himself. The complete 
suffrage movement was slowly absorbed in the sub- 
sequent Reform agitations ; but the work done with 
the aid of Mr. Thomas Spencer, of Bath, the pre- 
sent Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Joseph Sturges 
Mr. Hindley, Dr. Epps, Colonel Thompson, Mr. 
Lawrence Heyworth, Mr, Wakley, Mr. Vincent, 
and others, preparei the way for that extension of 
the franchise which we now enjoy. — 


There was not one great and beneficent move- 
ment during subsequent years which Mr. Vincent 
did not advance. He was one of the first apostles 
of temperance, having begun to write upon that 
subject in Oakham Gaol; he threw his whole 
soul into the Corn Law agitation ; he stood side 
by side with the old leaders of the voluntary 
education movement; he went repeatedly upon 
anti-State Church platforms, and few will forget 
his reappearance there at the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle two or three years ago. Peace had in him 
one of its most ardent advocates, and he never tired 
of advocating its claims. In late years, as is well 
known, he had expanded the subjects of his public 
addresses, and became a lecturer by profession. His 
addresses on civil and religious liberty, especially 
his remarkable orations on Cromwell, made him one 
of the most admired and eagerly followed of popular 
orators, both in this country and in America. He 
was continuing this work up to the time when he 
was attacked with his Jagt illness, and probably 
would have continued it, or endeavoured to do so, 
until the period of his death, at whatever age that 
event might have found him. . 

Mr. Vincent endeavoured on vera occasions to 
obtain a seat in Parliament. tirst attempt was 
at Banbury, in opposition to Mr. Tancred in 1841, 
where his popularity and his public influence were 
great, but he could not succeed. In 1842, again, 
with only a letter to one person in Ipswich, he 
stood for that borough, and ran the opposing candi- 
date rather close. In 1843 he contested Tavistock 
against. Mr. Trelawny, and lost the election by only 
forty-one voter, Kilmarnock followed, but he was 
again unsuccessful, Mr. Bouverie winning. In 1846 
he contested Plymouth against Lord Ebrington, 
arousing, as he did everywhere, marvellous popular 
enthusiasm. In 1847 he once more contested Ips- 
wich, but again failed, although his votes had in- 
creased. In 1848 he fought tor the constituency of 
the city of York, but was defeated, In the general 
election in 1852 he once more offered himself to 


On every occasion he stood on his old principles— 
separation of Church and State, Peace, Reform. 
It is perhaps a question whether Mr. Vincent was 
| altogether adapted to Parliamentary Mfe. This is 


certain—that he could not have done work in the. 


House of Commons and out of it at the same time, 


., 


taking what the memorial means. 


York, but again failed. This was his last attempt. 


Out of the House, thirty years ago, he could ill ~ ny 


have been spared. 

It is scarcely necessary to say a word concerning 
Mr. Vincent’s intellectual and moral qualities. He 
was a loveable, warm-hearted man, with beautiful 
affections. He had rare gifts of public oratory, rare 
qualifications for public service, He used them 
without stint or measure, His style was some- 
times vehement, and always more or less impas- 
sioned. His sense of justice was keen ; his devotion 
to public interests as strong at the end of nearly 
half a century of labour as it was at the beginning. 
Nor was he a severe Paritan patriot, although, with 
a temperament, he might have,bieeome 
so. \He was a devout man, and sometimes would 
exchange the platform for the pulpit, being one of 
the God-made preachers. Withal he was cheery 
and humorous, and while he could say hard 
things, he could in a moment turn the rough edge 
of discontent into the finest edge of playful ridicule. 

It is more than a generation since William Howitt, 
who still survives, wrote thus of Mr. Vincent's 
personal appearance :—‘‘ He is finely and hand- 
somely built ; his complexion is fresh and ruddy ; 
his hair is light and flowing ; and his dark blue eyes 
are keen and animated. His head is large and well 
developed in the intellectual region ; his features 
are finely cast, and expressive of much feeling, 
benevolence, and humour.’”’ It was added, ‘‘ We 
believe him to bé a man endowed with qualities and 
faculties which may yet render him of immense 
service in the cause of truth and human progress ; 
and we trust he will go forward in the path which 
he has marked out for himself until he sees the 
objects which are so dear to his heart completely 


accomplished.” That trust has been amply fulfilled 
throughout the active, beneficent, and isheutabis 
life which has now terminated. 


The mortal remains of our deceased friend will be 
interred in Abney Park Cemetery at one o’clock 
to-morrow. 


IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 


The Standard hawpn article on the address which 
has been presented to the Irish Roman Catholic 
bishops by the students of the Catholic University, 
in the course of which it says that there is no mis- 


It means that 
the Irish Roman Catholic education demand will 


never be satisfied till the Irish Roman Catholics. 


have, at the expense of the people at large, an 
endowed university on the same footing as Trinity 
College, Dublin. It is useless to offer them equality 
of educational opportunities—to throw open trinity 
College ; to merge all colieges of every denomina- 
tion in one impartial national University. No; in 
all of these schemes there is that element of mixed 
education from which the Roman Catholic recoils, 
Church of England parents, Presbyterian parents, 
are not afraid of mixed education ; but the Roman 
Qatholic knows appeeenty that his system cannot 
stand the test of it. And he 

himself privileges which no other ecclesiastical com- 
munity of the present day dreams of asking for 
itself. The denominational system has not n 
superseded in England to be re-established in Ire- 
land—of that the Irish Roman Catholics may he 
perfectly certain ; and if they fancy that another 
unholy alliance with the English Whigs is likely 
to bear fruit in this direction they were never more 
mistaken in their lives. 

Writing on the same aK apropos of the 
letter of Mr. Edmund Dease, M.P., to Mr. Adam, 
M.P., in which he says the Irish members have 
held aloof from the Liberal awh because the latter 
have not supported such Irish questions as The 
O’Conor Don’s education resolution, the Times 
remarks that the Irish Intermediate Education 


Bill, which was a violation of the get : 


pact, was the extreme limit to which English 
members will go in the appropriation of the Irish 


Church surplus, and that the notion of endowing | 


the Catholic University from the same source is 
quite inadmissible. The Times proceeds :— 


The publication of the Catholic University memorial 
may be merely an attempt to obstruct arrangements 
which would not be satisfactory to the section of the 
Irish Liberals represented by Mr. Dease, or it may be 
an authentic statement of the Roman Catholic demands. 
If it be the latter, no negotiations either with the 
Government or the Opposition are likely to result in a 
permanent understanding between the Irish members 
and any English party. To use the surplas of the Irish 
Church property in providing exhibitions for boys 


elucated in monastic schools, and even in paying 


‘‘results fees” to the teachers in those schools, was a 
wide departure from the understanding on which all 
parties acted when disestablishment was carried into 
effect, But to endow a Roman Catholic college out of 
the same fund would arouse a storm of indignant pro- 
test which no Government—especially no Conservative 
Government, with a contingent of supporters from 
Ulster—would venture to face, Sectarian endowments 
are opposed to the spirit of all our recent legislation in 
this country, andjit is not to be supposed that Parlia- 
ment will enter upon a different course in dealing with 
Ireland, where religious tests have lately been abelished 
and the last remnants of Protestant ascendency are 
being rapidly obliterated. 
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MAX MULLER’S LECTURES." 


The to the Hibbert trustees for the 
establishment of a lectureship in which theo- 
logical subjects should be treated in the same 
spirit of inquiry and freedom as scientific and 
social questions, seems to have been in every way 
su ul. The trustees entered into it with 
nem and they felt themselves fortunate in 
obtaining ‘‘the consent of Professor Max 

aller to begin the series, and to take as his 

subject the religions of India.” These lectures 
are, now collected into the volume before us,. 
and thus far, in the language of the memo- 
rialiste, ‘‘ the issues of unfettered inquiry ”’ are 
‘* placed in a compact form before the educated 
public.” The treatment which the subject 
received from Professor Max Miiller is some- 
what larger than its title. He undertook to tell 
us how religion emerged and developed in India, 
what was its origin, and what its growth among 
@ particular people. But he detains us in the 
outset to tel] us how men, anywhere and every- 
where, can apprehend the infinite. In doing so 
he is a philosopher, not a historian; a meta- 
physician, and not un explorer in the dim dawn 
of the past. He is a logician reasoning with us 
as to how a thing may be, not setting before us 
facts which show us how the thing actually was. 
That this is admirably done no one who knows 
Professor Max Miller's writings will need 
to be told, but that it is conclusively 
and unquestionably settled, of that we have 
grave doubts. Beginning with the questions, 
‘*How is it that we have a religion?” and 
‘* Why do we beliove that we are conscious of 
things which we can neither perceive with our 

senses, nor conceive with our reason?” the 
professor proceeds to examine var.ous answers, 

negative and positive, which have been given, 

and then offers his own solution of the problem. 

Its terms are stated in various forms, as ‘‘ How 
is it that we believe, that we accept, what, as we 
are told by enemy and friend, cannot be supplied 
to us by our senses or established by our 
reason P”’ ‘** Can man apprehend the infinite P” 
The methods by which the prublem has been 
treated by friends and foes are discussed, and 
the issue is thus stated: ‘‘ The battle between 
those who believe in something which transcends 
our senses and our reason, who claim for man 
} the possession of a faculty or potential energy 
\afor apprehending the infinite, and those who 
deny it on purely psychological grounds, must 
end in the victory of one, and the surrender of 
the other party.” No spectacle could seem to 
us more chivalrous than that of the admissions 
which are made by the lecturer to his psycho- 
logical enemies. He grants all that the 
experiential school demands :— 

Conce know! differs from sensuous know- 
ledge, “a ioe but in form only. As far as 
the material is concerned, nothing exists in the iatel- 
lect except what existed before in the senses, The 
organ ef knowledge is throughout the same, only that 
it is more highly developed in animals that have five 
senses, than in animals‘that have but one sense, and 
again, more highly developed in man who counts and 
forms concepts, than in all other animals who do not. 

. » With these weapons we are to fight. With 
them, we are told, all knowledge bas been gained, the 
whole world has been conquered. If with them we 
can force our way to a world beyond, well and good, 
if not, we are asked to confess that all that goes by 
the name of religion, from the lowest fetishism to the 
most spiritual and exalted feith, is a delusion, and that 
to have recognised that delusion is the greatest triumph 
of our age. . Thus the issueis plain, We claim 
no special jacully, no special revelation, The only 
faculty we claim is perception, the only revelation we 
claim is history, or, as it is now called, historical 


¢ nD. 

Binding .himself by these conditions, think- 
ing, as he says, ‘‘ not of our friends, but of our 
agen the professor undertakes to prove 

t the idea of the infinite is like that of the 
finite, the result of our sensuous experience. 
It is not ption in the ordinary sense of the 
word, still less is it reasoning. ‘‘ In porceiving 
the infinite, we neither count nor measure, nor 
compare, norname. We kuow not what it is, 
but we know that it is, and we know it, 
because we actually feel it and are brought 
into contact with it. If it seems too 
bold to say that manvactually sees the 
invisible, let us say that he suffers from the 
invisible, and this invisible-is only a spociul 
name for the infinite.” We must be content to 
state this conclusion without reference to the 
amemee’ on which it reets. It is an ingenious 
and fascinating argument, especially that por- 
tion of it which is drawn from the absence in 
ancient literature of the blue colour of the sky. 
For those who believe ‘‘ in things not seen and 
eternal,” the argument will be useful as affurd- 
ing illustrations of their belief. But the force uf 


* Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Iblustrated ef he Religions of India, By F. Max 
MULLER, M.A, (London : Longmans. ) 


that powerfal philosophical school of which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is the acknowledged leader. 
In the second lecture the question, © Is 
Fetishism a primitive form of religion # is 
debated. The conclusion arrived at is that if 1s 
not. As the assumption may be now allowed 
that with every finite perception there 1s 4 con- 
comitant sentiment or presentiment of the 
infinite, the inquiry proceeds towards the deter- 
mination of that which originates the suspicion 
of the presence of something supersensuous. 
The lecturer shows that the suspicion 1s pre- 
sent before fetishism is developed. He quotes 
from Zeller the explanation ‘‘ that fancy or 
imagination personifies things without life and 
without reason,” and pertinently asks, ‘‘ Whence 
the imagination ? and whence, before all things, 
that unprovoked and unjustifiable predicate of 
God?” But if fetishism is not the beginning 
of all religion, we must look elsewhere, and for 
that we are conducted t6 India, to which, as 
Professor Max Miiller tells us, ‘‘no country 
can be compared as offering opportunities for a 
real study of the genesis and growth of 
religion.” The history of its literature, 
as given in the third lecture, well merits the 
name of fairy-tale repeatedly applied to it and 
its preservation. The Vedic literature stretches 
over a period, the earlier limit of which is un- 
known, the latter fixed by the rise of Buddhism 
in the sixth century Bo. This period is 
divided by the professor into four strata, the 
highest being the Sutra, the lowest and oldest 
the Khandus. The earliest period completes 
itself, according to our chronology, about the 
time of S.lomon, but how far back it extends 


| growth.” 
| 1,028 hymns, each on an average of ten verses. 


no one can tell. .‘‘Some scholars extend it to 
two or three thousand years before our era, but 
it is far better to show the different layers of 
thought that produced the Vedic religion, and 
thus to gain an approximate idea of its long 
The Rig-Veda consists of 1,017 or 


The whule of these were committed to memory, 
‘memory kept under the stric‘est discipline.” 
On ‘the exteut to which this practise continues, 
on the prevalence of this anciv-nt Vedic religion 
in modern Iudia, and on the iufurmation which 
Professor Max Miiller has gained from learned 
Hindus, personally or by correspondence, this 
lecture contains much that is bigbly valuable 
and interesting. But we must hasten to 
inquire what the Vedas have to tell us of man’s 
first perception of the iufinite. All that the 
senses yielded to the primitive man would be to 
him real. But all the things around him, above 
him, the whoie universe, in fact may be divided 
into three classes—the things which he could 
completely grasp ; those which, while he could 
touch them, he could not grasp them, as being 
too great; and those which were intangible— 
the heavens above him, the sun, the dawn, thd 
moon. These three classes of objects would 
excite different feelings in the man who regarded 
them. The second class, consisting of lofty trees, 
Or mountains, or swift-flowing rivers, would 
excite in him feelings of awe and wonder which 
the stone in his hand would not call forth. 
While the third class ‘‘ contained the germs of 
what hereafter we shall have to call by the 
names of deities.’’ This is established by the 
Vedas, Hymns are not addressed to stocks and 
stones, but to the semi-tangible, or intangible 
things. Readers of the lectures on the ‘‘ Science 
of Language ’”’ will remember how their author 
shows us the growth of the Aryan names out of 
which arose deus, Jupiter, andothers, Here we 
have to do more with the meaning of the name. 
Deva was the name of the beings to whom the 
ancient povts of India addressed their hymns. 
But what did they mean by it? Not always the 
same, and not at all the same as we mean by 
God. It was used through a long period, and 
we are remiided that ‘‘the true meaning of 
deva is its history, beginning from its 
etymology, and endiug with its latest 
definition.” And again, ‘*‘ We have ino 
such words as deva or deus the actual vestiges 
‘of the steps by which our ancestors proceeded 
from the world of sense to the world beyond the 
grasp of the senses. The way was traced out 

y nature herself; or if nature, too, is but a 
deva in disguise, by something greater and 
higher than nature. That old road led the 
ancient Aryans, as it leads us still, from the 
known to the unknown, from nature to nature’s 
God.” This lecture closes with a passage that 
will repay quotation, Referring to his friend 
Charles Kingeley. Professor Miiller borrows 
from him the expression All-father, and askiog 
the question—How did our ancestors call Him ? 
replies — 

‘‘Five thousand years ago, or it may be earlier, the 
Aryans, speaking as yet neither Sanskrit, Greek, nor 
Latin, called him Dyu patar, Heaven-father, 

Four thousand years ago, or it may be earlier, the 


Aryans who had travelled southward to the river of the 
Penjab called him Dyamsh- pita, Heaven father. 


Three thousand years ago, or it. may be earlier, the 


its reasoning must be measured by its effect on | 


Aryans on the shores of the Hellespont, called him 


Zeus-pater, Heaven-father. 
“Two thousand years ago, the Aryans of Italy looked 
up to that bright heaven aboge, hoc sublime caudeus, 


ed it Jupiter, Licaven-father. 
“ie Shounen years ago the same Heaven-father 
and All-father was invoked in the dark forests of 
Germany by our own peculiar ancestors, the Teutonic 
Aryans, and his old name of 7’ or Zio was then heard 


haps for the last time. 
P But a0 thought, no name, is ever entirely lost. And 


when we‘here in this ancient abbey, which was built én 
the ruins of a still more ancient Roman temple, if we 
want a name for the Invisible, the Infinite, that sur- 
rounds us on every side, the Unknown, the true Self « 
of the world, and the true Self of ourselves—we, too, 
feeling once more like children, kneeling in & small 
dark room, can bardly find a better name than : Our 
Father which art ian heaven. | 

The fifth lecture considerably strengthens the 
argument of the previous one by showin that, 
not’only have we evidence in the Vedas for 
believing that the religion of ancient India had 
for its object divine powers more or less mani- 
fest in nature; but that it involved belief in 
the infinite, and in law, for which it had names— 
aditi and rita. If this should lead us to ask 
whether our Aryan ancestors in ancient India 
were Monotheists.or Polytheists, the professor 
warns us that the quostion is one that 1s hardly 
applicable. He gives usa new name, and one 
that may be profitably used. It is Henotheism, 
the “belief and worship of those single 
objects, whether semi-tangible or intangible, 
in which man first suspected the presence of 
the invisible and infinite.” 

The subject of the last lecture is philosophy 
and religion, or that point in the history of a 
religion when the inadequacy of its symbols to 
express the truly divine and infinite is first dis- 
covered. The gods collapse, the Devas are 
found to be namesonly. ‘‘ They forsook the bright 
Devas, not because they. believed or desired less, 
but because they believed and desired more than 
the bright Devas.” The immediate result of 
this unsatisfied longing for a real intuition of 
the infinite was partial atheism and Buddhism. 
Bat ‘‘ it led others to a new start and toa new 
belief in ono being, which is the Self of every- 
thing, which is nut only beyond and beneath 
all finite things as apprehended by the senses, 
but also beneath and beyond our own finite Ego, 
the Self of all selfs.” 


We must here conclude a very imperfect 
notice of a most important, contribution to the 
new science of religion. It isa work which will 
scarcely satisfy any class of readers, and yet 
we feel suro it will be read with interest by all. 
This is the first systematic endeayour, in our 
language at all events, to show by what steps 
men attaiced to religion, unaided by the light 
of external revelation, and having no special 
instinct to guide them in their search. On the 
other hand it is noteworthy that a disciple of 
Kant is found ready to accept the conditions of 
the experience philosophy, and to do battle for 
the validity of mnau’s perception of the infinite. 
The contrast thus exhibited between Professor 
Max Miller in thus defending the grounds of 
religion, and the late Professor Mansel, also a 
disciple of Kant, yielding these grounds and 
taking refuge in a regulative belief, is striking 
and somewhat cheering. But the last word in 
this controversy has not been spoken yet. 


“THE ANCIENT BRITISH CHURCH,”* 


Piobably the most distinguishing literary 
characteristic of the nineteenth century is the 
development of historical criticism. Every life 
is being ra- written, and sometimes after a fashion 
which would certainly cause some astonishment 
to the persons who have been subjected to the 
new anatomical process. Statements repeated 
and believed for hundreds of years are now no 
longer solid facts, but mere old wives’ fables, 
The vic'ous are shown to have been’ virtuous, 
and the virtuous vicious, History has been 
turned topsy-turvy. A great deal has been 
obtained from the new method, and on the whole 
truth has gained, but it is a question whether 
ali the results have been satisfactory. One 
moral result has certainly nét been so. A habit 
of unbelief bas beeu firmed, so that, now, that 
which at one time would have been raceived 
with natural and reasonable faith is received 
with either doubt or unqualified disbelief. 


Mr, Pryce, in the work before us, illustrates 
both the sound and the unsound results of the 
new method. He has rehabilitated the Druids, 
but he has destroyed much of the old romance 
connected with the history or presumed history 
of the early British Church. e think him to 
be right in the latter, but wrong in the former 
result of his labours, Passing over his yery 
interesting sketch of the origin and the charac- 
teristics of the early inbabitants of Britain, we 
come at once to his remarks upon the Druids, 
He thinks—but why, we fail to see—that their 


* The Ancient British Church, A Historical Essay. 
By JoHN PRycg, M.A., Vicar of Bangor, ( Longmans.) 
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religion * seems in its leading idea to inherit 
ypical notes of the Indo-European or 


thet} 
jet. creed—a profound moral naturalism,”’ 


leading to a lofty conception of Ged in nature. 
In their belief in the immortality of the soul he 
finds a special preparation for Christian 
ideas. This belief, he asserts, was not, 
with them, a mere speculation of the 
mind, but a hearty conviction, ‘carrying 
with it a corresponding moral consequence.” He 
dwells upon their ‘“ elevating ideas,” and half 
wonders why the Romans would not tolerate 
them. He attributes this to the fact that they 
were @ highly organised secret eociety. Pro- 
bably he is correct here, but perhaps the better 
explanation would be that they kept alive the 
national spirit. As for human sacrifices, says 
our author, 


The reports that the Druids offered human sacrifices, 
even if accepted in the grossest form, and not as 
exaggerated accounts of their custom of inflicting 
capital punishment, with the solemnity and under the 
sanction of religion, would fail to explain the bitter 


0 with which the Roman authorities regarded 
em, 


But our author has not yet finished his 
sketch. He sees Druidism as leading up to 
Christianity. More imaginative ‘‘bistorical”’ 


writing than the following has seldom been 
written :— 


In this distant corner of the earth, cut off from the 
rest of the world, unfrequented except by merchants 
from the opposite coast of Gaul, a people who only con- 
veyed to the Roman mind the idea of untamed fierce- 
ness, was being prepared ready for the Lord. Fore- 
casting the whole from the beginning and at length 
ow the work to a head, the Divine Logos unveiled 
Himself to them in the person of Christ, as the realisa- 
tion of their — nstincts and the fulfilment of 
their highest hopes. It would be difficult to conceive 
Christianity being preached to any people for the first 
time under more favourable ‘conditions, . There was 


‘hardly a feature in their national character in which it 


would not find a chord answering and vibrating to its 
touch. Theirs was not the hes tical mind of the Greek, 
nor the worn-out civilisation of the Roman, which even 
Christianity failed to quicken into life, but a religious 
impulsive imagination—children in feeling and know- 
lode. and therefore meet recipients of the good news 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Toa people whose sense 
of future existence was so absorbing that its presenti- 
ment was almost too deeply felt by them, the preaching 
of Jesus and the Resurrection would appeal with irresis- 
tible force. There was no violent divorce between the 
new teaching and that of their own Druids, nor were 
they called upon so much to reverse their ancient faith 
as to lay it down fora fullerand more‘perfect revelation. 

This is an illustration of what we have 
already remarked; the Druids would certainly 
not recognise themselyes in Mr. Pryce’s in- 
genious description. 

In treating, next, of the origin of the British 
Church, Mr. Pryce displays great critical 
acumen. This portion of his essay, indeed, is 
a masterpiece of historical investigation, dis- 
playing not only great and exhaustive re- 
eearch, but sound and careful reasoning. He 
examines, one by one, the statements con- 
cerning the agencies by which Christianity was 
introduced into this island. Ten of these sup- 


ather of Caradog; (2) St. Paul; (3) St. Peter; 


posed agencies are examined—‘‘ 3} Bran, the 


.its Church,” 


latter as the mothe 


4) St. Simon Zelotes; (5) St. Philip; (6) St. 

ames the Great; (7) St. John; (8) Aristobulus; 
(9) Joseph of Arimathea; missionaries 
sent by Eleutherius from Rome at the request 
of Lucius, a British King.” Mr. Pryce re- 
marks, at the outset, that tke unhistoric 
character of all these supposed agencies will 
appear from the fact that ‘‘of none of them 
is there any written record earlier thah the 
sixth century.” The testimony of the old 
Ohroni ear to every antiquarian reader—is 
of course worth next to nothing upon such 
a point. But, while that is the best, we some- 
times have not even that. The romantic 
Glastonbury legend was invented only in the 
eleventh century, and will not bear the smallest 
investigation. The Pauline legend seems, at 
first, to have more of the air of probability about 
it; but it cannot be accepted, any more than the 
Petrine. The Lucian is apparontly circum- 
stantial, and may be partly true; but it cannot 
be proved to beso. And so of the others. In 
fact, it is impossible now to show how or when 
Christianity was brought to the British Isles: 
it is only certain that it was at an early date, 
and probably, as Mr. Pryce says, ‘‘ by different 
and independent agencies at different times, 
from different places, and at different points in 
the island.” The author gives reasons for the 
conclusion that ‘‘it is to the Greek colony of 
Lyons that Pritain owes the first foundation of 
There were certainly, as he 
remarks, flourishing churches there as early as 
A.D. 150. He says:— 

That these churches should again be a basis from 
which a further advance to Britain was made is quite in 
accord with the lives laid dowao by the Early Chutch, 
nor do the glimpses we occasionally have of the subse- 

uent relations of the British Church to the Gallicau, 

ow it to be doubted that the former looked upon the 
church. Urder the influence of 
this connection it/was but natural that the British 
Vorreh should follow the judgment of that of Gaul (1) | 


point are unequivocal. 


verse.” 


in condemning the Donatists at the Counoil of Arles, (2) 
in fully approving, although with a temporary hesitation 
about the orthodoxy of the term duootcios, of the Nicene 
condemnation of Arianism, and (3) in adopting for the 
observance of Easter the eighty-four years cycle of 
Sulpicius Severus, To the influence of their mutual 
affection, encouragement and solicitude on the one side 
and grateful deference on the other, should be attributed 
the great intercourse between the Gallican and British 
Churches in the fourth and fifth centuries, St. Martin 
of Tours, St. Germanus, St. Lupus, St. Severus, are some 
of the Gallican bishops whose sympathy and active 
assistance never failed the Church in Britain. Churches 
dedicated in their names indicate the honour in which 
British Christians filially treasured up their memory. 


Mr. Pryce is of opinion that the period of 
introduction was probably about the middle of 
the second century; it is certain, from contem- 
porary writers, that it was well established in 
the early part of the century succeeding. The 
testimonies of Tertullian and Origen upon this 
Probably it spread with 
some rapidity, for, while dissenting from Mr. 
Pryce’s Druidic theories, we agree that the old 
British race—then as now—was peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to religious impression. Bishoprics were 
certainly established. Some of them may have 
been diocesan; but others were certainly not, 
and perhaps none of them were. The Church, 
even under Roman rule, seems to have grown 
and flourished in peace until the Diocletian 
persecution. Then, Britain gave to the roll of 
martyrs three native preachers—Alban the 
celebrated, and Asron and Julius. Concerning 
ecclesiastical practices, it is certain that the 
leadership of Rome was rejected and the East- 
ern customs followed. In regard to the charge 
of aneativey brought against the Church, Mr. 
Pryce, we think, sufficiently vindicates its cha- 
racter. We should say that it was characterised 
by activity, and, in still greater measure, by 
intensity. It was well organised. There were 
many monasteries and many schools. It was 
independent. 

Mr. Pryce does not trace the influences of the 
Saxon invasion upon the ancient Ohurch. It 
‘is, however, a most interesting point. To what 
extent was Christianity exterminated, or to 
what extent did it disappear during the earlier 
period of the Saxon rule? It may be taken for 
granted, we think, that it disappeared from what 
is now called England, excepting in Oornwall, 
and that it was nearly altogether confined to 
Wales proper. The present English Episcopalian 
Church is not in any sense derived from the old 
British Church. The Engllsh Episcopate traces 
its origin solely to Rome. en, therefore, 

ple who should know better talk of the 
nglish Ohurch as having existed for more than 
fifteen centuries, they talk nonsense. 
foundations of the present Episcopalian Church 
were laid by St. Augustine. It was altogether 


Roman in its origin, and it has never yet lost: 


the influence of that origin. 


How Roman was the character of Augustine’s 
mission! The well-known words of Gregory 
are typical. ‘‘ But as to all the hishops of 
Britain, we commit them to your care, that the 
unlearned may betaught, the feeble strengthened 
by persuasion, and the perverse corrected by 
authority.” The Britons proved to be ‘‘ per- 
They declined to adopt the customs of 
Rome in regard especially to Haster and to the 
ordinance of baptism. They refused to ac- 
knowledge Augustine’s authority. Oonferences 
led only to wider separation, upon which 
Augustine launched against them his episcopal 
anathema, and prophesied for them a terrible 
vengeance. How, after several generations, 
the British Church at last adopted the Roman 


order is well Enown. Mr. Pryce has gathered | 


together many materiale relating to this, but it 
was two or three hundred years before the 
o papeey of Caaterbury was finally acknow- 
ged. 
Mr. Pryce, towards the close of his volume, 
has some remarks upon the character of modern 
Welsh Nonoonformity. He says :— 


The absence of official returns aud the tendency of 
religious communities to exaggerate the number of their 
members, render it difficult to estimate the present rela- 
tive numerical strength in Wales ot the Church and of 
Dissent. If; however, three-fourths of the population 
be ascribed to the Nonconformists, we shall not err on 
the side of unfairness towards the latter. But while 
each year is modifying in favour of the Church this 
calculation, it should be noted as a truer index to tho 
character of the religious future of Wales, that while 
among the Welsh Dissenting bodies piety is degenerat- 
ing into a series of short-lived emotions, which, stirred 
up for a moment under the influenco of stirring appeals 
to the feelings, die away amidst the duties and trials 
of life, there is, on the other hand, in tho Church a 


The 


deepening of the spiritual lifo, so that the reproach, at | 
one time not altogether groundless, that men with | 


serious convictions could not fiud a congenial home in 
the Church, is no longer applicable. A senso of this 
decay of personal holiness amongst Nonconfor mists and 
of its growth among Churchmen, is bringing about 
between tho truly religious on both sides a groator 
sympathy and a clearer recognition of the truth, that in 
their common faith iu a God incarnate we have a proof 
o! their origival relationship and a pledge of their ulti- 
mate reunion, — 


Welshmen will read these words with indigna- 


PS 


tion; and rightly so, We regret that the author 
should have disfigured his very able work by so 
groundless an accusation. In other respects 
it is unsectarian, and might have altogether 
remained so. It is a. most interesting and 
a most scholarly performance, and there was 


no necessity for marring its otherwise unimpas- 


sioned character by groundless accusations 
against those who have preserved apureand un- 
defiled religion amidst the neglect of the modern 
English Church. 


RECENT POETRY. 


How is it that a theme which would bein 
ply weird and horrible, if not even directl 
repulsive, in\ prose, may be not only tolerable, 
but ‘‘ beautiful exceedingly ” in poetry, under 
a master’s hand? Many reasons might be 
given, but there is this cogent one, namely, 
that whatever may lie in the essence of the 
subject of a ghastly and repulsive kind must 
be softened in the moonlight of the poet’s fancy, 
and so related, by suggestions of rhythm and of 
sweet and subtle sounds, to the higher order of 
feeling, that every impression of the distorted 
and cerie in itself is swallowed up in the ver 
unity of impression which poetry must seek 
ufter. This is well illustrated in the poem 
‘* Lautreo”’ (1) which Mr. John Payne, who 
has already written some most finished sonnets 
and lyrics, has just published. It is a version 
of the Vampire legend, but it is a love-story 
also; and the pathos that must be felt in the grief 
which the parting of the lovers causes, when 
Lautrec, with the rest, sels out for the First 
Crusade (that being the date of the poem), and 
which in the damsel issues in madness and death 
when she learns he has been killed, imparts to 
the poem the needful relief. Regarded as an 
effort to pourtray the obsoure experiences of the 
soul as it may be said to struggle for possession 
of the body, and so on, the subject is exactly 
such as Poe would have loved to treat, no less 
than the overpowering necessity or doom which 
dictates the vampire bite into that wound of 
Lautrec. But Mr. Payne has the art of the poet, 


and the horrible is artistically kept in subor-. 


dination to the human feeling—the protest of 
the heart against the doom being the burden of 
the close of the poom. The author shows all 
his old art in connecting fresh pictures of 
natural aspects of things with tbe exhibition of 
morbid phantasy, and uses skilfully the octo- 
syllabic ‘‘In Memoriam” verse, with an im- 
provement—a fifth line which rhymes with the 
second and third. We need not add that the 
style is simple and effective, sometimes grace- 
fully quaint. But we think that in one or two 
cases Mr. Payne would have done well to 
have abstained from some affectations, such as 
‘* of me,” and “‘ me”’ used instead of ‘‘ I,”’ which 
are only artificial. Four verses we shall give 
to show Mr. Payne’s style. They describe the 
first meetingof Lautrec and the King’sdaughter, 
who loved him from the moment that their eyes 
met, when she conferred on him the prize of 
tourney :— 
And as I wandered, lo ! there came 
A far-off sound of nearing feet 
Along the woodways still and sweet, 


Hope soared within me like a flame, 
And my thought bounded out to meet 


His step that came along the glade ; 
For it was Lautreo, who like me 
Had stolen forth from revelry, 

To seek the friendly forest shade 
And have but thought for company, 


A burning blush rose to my cheek, 
My eyes sank to the earth for fear, 
Astho’ my shy sight could not bear 
The glory of his gaze; too weak 
My sense seemed for the awful cheer 


Of his bright visage, But he bent 
His knee before me on the 1h 
And as his eye met mine (alas ! 

How full of sweets and dreariment 
The memory is) the fire did pass 

Of mutual love betwixt us twain. 

Our next volume is of a very different order 
from that of Mr. Payne’s, though it is also in- 
stinct with such metrical r@fnement and beauty 
asit is a pleasure to meet weth. Besides, it con- 
tains many pieces full of healthy human interest, 
and at times gleaming with quiet humour, 
Mr. J. Logie Roberteon may not be a very 
strong poet, but he is origival, with a note of 
his own. His ‘‘ Poems” (3) show the faculty of 
dealing with very contrasted moods and cha- 
ct from him 


tion that ho 


sonnet, 1 few bave done. ‘¢ Tummas 
Wilson” the ‘* Menstrel ” are Scotch narra- 
tives, old, and bright with glances of fun. 


autrec. A poem by JOHN PAYNE, author of 


“Phe Songs of Life and Death,” &c., &c, (Pickering 
dCo.) - | 

m2) aR By J, Loaiz ROBERTSON. (J. Long aud 

Co., Dundee. ) : 


~e 
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Farm” are fine and true in form: and so are 
the sonnets on ‘‘Milton and Michael Bruce.” 
‘Winds of April” has the true lyric ring, as 
there two stanzas will show :— 
Blow, winds of April, over the sea, 
The world is wide and your wings are free ! 
_ No towering Alp on the bulging earth 
Can break the leap of your bounding mirth ; 
No isle lies hid in the ocean vast 
Where ye may not fold your wings at last ; 
Then up and away in your dauntless pride, 
Your wings are free and the world is wide. 
Blow, winds of April, over the lea, 
Boe ott world is fair and your wings are free ! 
“Eere lurks no flower in the prairie grass 
° if ye may not hiss as ye onward pass ; 
~.. No mountain pine that ye may not shake, 
No palm tree lone by its inland lake ; 
Then up and off and away with care, 
Your wings are free snd the world is fair. 
Mr. Nicholas Michell’s ‘‘ Nature and Life” 
(3) has been included in Messrs. Warne and 
).’s. ‘* Lansdowne Poets.” It comprises all the 
miscellaneous poems, with a number of original 
ieces. Mr. Michell’s muse is gentle and true, 
ut wants that intensity which commands fame. 
He is always fine in sentiment, and in short 


Pieces like the ‘‘ Dying Flower Girl” and the 
‘Blackbird in the City” is. effective and 
pathetic. When more ambitious he is less 


successful, generally, we think. Certainly all 
that publishers could do has been done for this 
volume. The illustrations are all good, in some 
cases exquisite, and the portrait—a steel one— 
is finished and full of expression. Seldom has 
a living poet been more beautifully set forth 
in his lifetime. 

‘‘ Fugitive Poetry ” (4) is au addition to the 
Chandos Classics. We are not sure that Mr. 
Hutchison has not erred a little in not being 
severe enough in taste, but his selection is 
especially comprehensive, including sacred and 
moral pieces as well as descriptive and national, 
social and domestic, and lyric and legendary 
as well as humorous, elegiac as well as 
epitaphs and epigrams. One or two of these 
last are good. For instance these,— | 

- To a Youna GENTLEMAN. 
Nature has done her part, do thou but thine ; 
Learning and sense let decency refine, 


For vain applause transgress not virtue’s rules ; 
A witty sinner is the worst of fools. 


EPITAPH ON A FIDDLER. 
Behold how in time all things come even, 
Stephen beat time, now Time’s beat Stephen. 


The yolume is neatly bound and well printed. 


SOME NOVELS AND TALES, 


Phil’s Mother, and Other Tales. By A. C. D. 
(8. Tinsley and Co.) We have read each of the 
three tales in this volume with exceeding interest, 
and we scarcely know which is best. In ‘‘Phil’s 
Mother” we have the trial of a boy’s disposition 
well wrought out and illustrated ; in ‘‘ Edith and 
Patty” some delicate contrasts of character ; and 
in ‘‘ Georgie’s CLristmas Holiday ” a fire example of 
self-control and self-devotion. The author, whoever 
she may be, can touch very tender chords, and she 
writes with fine human sympathy. 

Born to Blush Unseen. ANovel. By T. Epaar 
PemBerton. (8S. Tinsley and Co.) When one 
begins to read this novel he finds that the hero is a 
self-confessed fool, When he ends it he is of the 
same conviction. What is the worth of the con- 
fessions of such aman? However, these are placed 
before the reader with a good deal of naturalness, 
but—well, that is all that can be said. 

Aiint Betsy’s Foresight. A Novel. By Mrs. 
WaRREN CREED. (Remington and Co.) We are 
somewhat surprised to find the title of a married 
lady to this novel, for anything more impossible— 
that is, if we know anything of women—than the 
love declarations and the love scenes of the heroine 
we can hardly imagine. 
know more of her sex. As to the rest, the incidents 


‘as well as the characters are equally improbable. 


The Broken Tryst. A Novel. By Maxwetu 
Grey. (S. Tinsley and Co.) “This tale, as a tale, 
is sufficiently readable, but that is all that we can 
say of it. The gist is that a young lady does not 
marry a certain lord because he did not keep his 
‘tryst’ with her. Afterwards he sought her and 
found her, to his and her grief, married to somebody 
else. There are, however, good characters in this 
work, notably that of the Licutenant—a character 


redeeming the book from mere commonplace. 


The Disturbing Element. By C. M. Yonae, 
(Marcus Ward and Co.) This novel of the ‘‘ Blue 
Bell” Series, although it bears the name of a 
deservedly popular writer, is on the whole inferior 


(3) Nature and Liye. By Nicnwoias MIcuHELL, 
Author of “Poems of Many Lands.” With Portrait 
and Illustrations. (F. Warne and Co ) 
ait Fugitive Poetry, 1600—1878. Compiled and 

ted byJ. C. Hutcu1son, Author of “ Village Voices,” 
F. Warne and Co.) 


‘given with great candour. 


Mrs. Warren Creed should 


bell” society of young ladies, who meet together for 
study. Well, the incidents are dull, and it was 
quite time that the ‘‘disturbing element” in the 
shape of man should appear. 

Quinnebassett Girls, By Soputz May. (Ward, 
“Lock, and Co.) This is one of ihe best of the popu- 
lar ‘‘ Lily ” Series of tales. ‘‘Quinnebassett Girls” 
are, of course, New England girls. Our author 
sketches them with thorough American humour. 
The leading line of the narrative relates, however, 
to one of them only, whose character is drawn with 
some original power. A readable, healthy, and 
popular tale. ae 

Released. By Mary Baskin. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.) Another of the “ Lily ” Series, containing the 
story of a girl’s life—one who died young, but who 
lived and died well. There issome, butlittle, romance 
in the tale, which throughout is written in a sub- 
dued tone—in harmony with the life that is so well 
sketched. | 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Samuel Wilberforce: Faith, Service, Recompense. 
Three Sermons. By Tromas Pinones, M.A. 
With Portrait of Bishop Wilberforce. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) The author of these sermons— 
which are published a singularly long time after the 
event to which they relate—has on the whole given 
a fair idea of Bishop Wilberforce’s character, pre- 
renting'it in its best and also in some of its weak 
aspects. But his treatment, however earnest, is 
often tawdry to excess, and it is a great pity that 
his manuscript was not thoroughly revised by some 
cool-headed editor, who would certainly have taken 
away all the tinsel—and really, in Mr. Pinches’ 
case, there is no necessity for tinsel. His style of 
thought, if not of expression, is robust, while 
underneath the rhetorical mannerisms that disfigure 
it, there can be detected a real Christian homeliness, 
Mr. Pinches’ statement of the position which Bishop 
Wilberforce occupied in the High-Church party is 
He says :— 


It has been often said of Bishop Wilberforce that the 
pressure of his influence was an eccentric pressure—a 
centrifugal tendency in the direction of Rome. And 
there cau be no question that, in giving expression and 
effect to his convictions, he thought right to say and do 
much that was certain to be so regarded by his party. 
It is quite to be expected that those who have embraced 
High Anglican views will appear, to the disciples of an 
opposite school, to be more or less infected with the 
miasma of Rone, It is further to be assumed that High 
Churchmen who become unsettled in opinion will, asa 
rule, find their logical ultimatum inthe Roman system, as 
the wavering amongst Low Churchmen may be expected 
~ find theirs in some faith and discipline of Protestant 

issent. 


The author points out how sensible Bishop Wilber- 
force was of this danger, and how successfully he 
used his influence to restrain the Romeward ten- 
dency. But if that be a logical tendency, where is 
the defence of mere High Churchism? Full justice 
is done by Mr, Pinches to the bishop's fine human 
qualities, as well as to his great abilities as an 
administrator, and the portfait prefixed to his 
volume is a most admirable one. 

New Coins from Old Gold, or Homely Hints from 
Holy Writ. By THomas CHampness. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) This is a collection of exceedingly 
fresh and popular exhibitions of old truths. The 
danger that an author runs in attempting to put a 
new face on old coin is that he may make it, by 
his own inexpertness or his bad taste, to look a 
great deal less valuable than it really is. Sgqme 
men have that faculty. They change gold to brass 
and silver to lead, instead of recoining the old 
metal.. It’s done every Sunday. Mr. Champness, 
we are glad to say, has avoided this vice. His 
thoughts are honest and are expressed in a vigorous 
and incisive style, without any inflation or any ap- 
parent affectedness. His took is of genuine value, 
and should be an attractive one. 

Sancta Christina, By Exvzanor E. OR.esar, 
with a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of WINCHESTER. (Sampson Low and Co.) Mies 
Orlebar has attempted an unusually difficult task 
in this tale. It is comparatively easy, as a good 
mavy authors have found, to reproduce in fiction, 
with more or less fidelity, many of the phases of 
ancient life. Materials are abundant ; if not, there ig 
g ‘nerally sufficient to guide even a weak imagination. 
Now Mies Orlebar has taken upa subject the materials 
relating to which are not altogether abundant, 
She has endeavoured to develop the old Etruriau 
life in the age which witnessed tke birth of Chris- 
tianity, and to follow it up throvgh the customs and 
life of home, to the acceptance of the Gospel by the 
new converts, She commences her tale in Tartary, 
introducing us, by and bye, to Seneca, to Paul, and 


to ,Nero, filling up her imaginative sketch with 


exceeding care, and with just sufficient romance, 


She shows freshness of imagination and thorough 


Parts of the tale are strikingly original, and the 
whole makes an effective series of early Christian 
pictures. : 

Christian Work in Australasia, with Notes on the - 
Settlement and Progress of the Colonics, By JAMES 
BicKForD, twenty-two years resident in New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, (Wesleyan 
Conference Office, 2, Castle-street, City-road, 1878.) 
This is a capital book, and ought to be in the hands 
of all who are interested in Australian liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. The author is a vigorous 
and experienced missionary of the Methodist per- 
suasion, and is a fine example of what the Australian 
atmosphere does for the development of the 
Wesleyan character. This book is full of informa. 
tion interesting to men of all churches alike, and 
‘* breathes a vital breath” of noble colonial life 
upon thereader. Independents and Baptists will read 
it with as much interest as Methodists. A very 
appreciative sketch is given of the rise and progress 
of Soh Australian Congregationalism, and it does 
one good to work through euch a mass of evidence 
to prove that the free political condition and happy 
social life of the colonists must be attributed to 
the absence of ecclesiastical caste, and the esta- 
blishment of perfect religious equality. Few books 
are better fitted to kindle in the hearts of English 
Nonconformists a resolution not for long to sub- 
mit to the social impositions of the Anglican com. 
munion. . 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. have issued their 
customary Concise Diaries, elegantly bound in 
Russia leather, and of different sizes, They com- 
bine the pocket-book and the almanack, and each 
quarter being separate, the others can be laid aside 
till wanted for use. These diaries are as neat and 
compact as anything of the kind we have seen. The 
same enterprising firm have also brought out some 
** Reminder Cards” with fanciful designs and 
humorous rhymes, to send to friends who have 
short memories, relative to unanswered letters, 
borrowed books and umbrellas, &c. 

Chats about Animals. (London: Ward, Lock, 
and Co) In this little volume ‘‘ Mercie Sun- 
shine”’ briefly describes the animals most interest- 
ing to children, chiefly with a view to~inatil into 
the minds of the young the necessity of kindness 
towards thedamb creation. She performs her task 
in an attractive way, and is aided by many 
woodcuts. ai 


OF HIS 


WHAT CANON RYLE THINKS 
RITUALIST BRETHREN. 


The Rev. Canon Ryle thus writes, in the Record, 
of the Ritualists :—‘‘ Ti ey have all shown one 
common systematic determination to un-Protes- 
tantise, as far as possible, the simple worship of the 
poor old Church of England, and to assimilate it, as 
far as possible, to the gaudy, theatrical, and sensuous 
worship of Popery. A short catalogue of specimens 
will show you what I mean, The Reformers found 
the sacrifice of the mass in our Church. They cast 
it cut as a ‘blasphemous fable and dangerous de- 
ceit,’ and called the Lord’s Supper a sacrament. 
The Ritualists have reintroduced the word ‘sacri- 
fice,’ and glory in callivg the Lord’s Supper ‘a 
mass’! ‘The Reformers found altars in all our 
churches. They ordered them to be taken down, 
cast the word ‘altar’ entirely out of our prayer-book, 
and spoke only of the Lord’s table and the Lord’s 
board. The Ritualists delight in calling the Lord’s 
table ‘the altar,’ and setting up Popish altars in 
all their churches! The Reformers fvund our clergy 
sacrificing priests, and made them prayer-reading, 
preaching ministerr—ministers of God’s Word and 
sacraments. The Ritualists glory in calling every 
clergyman a sacrificing priest! The Reformers 
found in our Church the doctrine of a real corporal 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper under the 
forms of bread and wine, and laid down their lives 
to oppose it, They would not even allow the ex- 
pression ‘real presence’ a place in our Prayer- book. 
The Ritualists bave reintroduced the doctrine, and 
adore the consecrated elements as if Christ’s natural 
body and blood were inthem, The Reformers found 
ip all our churches images, rood screens, crucifixes, 
and holy places, and indignantly cast them out or 
prohibited them, The Kitualsts are incessantly 
trying to bring them back. ‘lhe Reformers found 
our worship stuffed with processions, incense burn- 
ing, flag carrying, candles, . gestures, postures, 
flowers, ond gaudy sacrificial garments, and 
ordered them all to be put away. The 
Ritualists are always labouring to reintroduce 
them. The Reformers found prayers to the saints 
areguiar part of English worship, and cast them 
out, Thev declared the invocation of saints, in our 
I'wenty-eccond Article, to be ‘a fond thing vainly 
invented, grounded on no warrantry of Scripture, 
but rather repugnant to the Word of God,’ The 
Ritualists now advocate praying to the saints, The 
ae of Canterbury in the House of Lords, 
on April 20, 1874, gave documentary proof that such 
prayers as these are recommended by Ritualists— 
‘I beg the Lady Mary, our Virgin, Blessed Michael 
the Archangel, Blessed John the Baptist, the Holy 
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Apostles, Peter and Paul, and all the saints, to pray 
to the Lord: our God for me.’ The Reformers 
declared that the Sovereign had supreme authority 
and chief power in this realm in all causes eccle- 
siastical as wellfas civil. -The Ritualists maintain 
that the Church is abuve the State. The decisions 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts are treated by them 
with undisguised contempt. They forget that the 
attempt to make Convocation independent of Par- 
liament in 1640 was one of the very things which 
cost Archbishop Laud his head, and brought on the 
wars of the Commonwealth, Last, and worst of 
all, the Kitualists are reviving the detestable prac- 
tice of Auricular Confession. This is the practice 
which is distinctly denounced by the Reformers in 
the Homily of Repentance and in Jewell’s Apology. 
This is the practice which has been tried in days 
gone by and has led tosuch abominable immorality, 
that even a Pope of Rome issued a Bull against 
things connected with it and arising out of it in 
Spain. This miserable, detestable practice the 
Ritualists have galvanised into fresh existence, and 
are trying everywhere to re-introduce. Of all the 
mischievous Popish revivals for which they are re- 
sponsible in this day this is the worst. I do not 
admire all the sayings and doings of the late Bishop 
Wilberforce. But 1 cannot forget that one of his 
last public addresses contained the following wise 
sentence, ‘the system of Confession is one of the 
worst developments of Popery.’ 

**Can any one in his senses doubt what all this 
means? Straws show which way the wind blows. 
Ceremonial trifles show the current of religious feel- 
ing. He that looks at the catalogue of facts which 
I have just brought forward, and then tells us that 
there is no tendency in Ritualism towards Rome, is 
past all argument, and must be let alone. There 
are none so blind as those who will not see, ‘We 
are bound,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘to find arguments 
for men, but we are not bound to find them brains.’ 
Why, even Dean Burgon, the Dean of Chichester, 
an unmistakable High Churchman, has published a 
sermon on the subject, called ‘Romanising in the 
Ohurch of se “ig it is a sermon which deserves 
attentive reading, because of its plain outburst of 
indignation against Ritualism. It exposes in scath- 
ing language the Mary-worship and the unscriptural 
teaching about Confession and Holy Communion 
which disgrace the Ritualist body. It contains 
among scores of good and true things this notable 
sentence, ‘ The only logical result of such principles 
and practices within the Church of England will be 
to betray many unstable souls into the hands of the 
Charch of Rome.’ Surely in the face of sucha 
witness as this it is absurd to tell us that Ritualism 
has no tendency towards Popery, and is not the 
highway to Rome!” 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Reticious Freepom In GerMany.—The Saxe- 
Meiningen Legislature has passed a law enabling 
persons of full age to leave the State Church on 

oing through certain formalities. They may form 

issenting churches on satisfying the Government 
that their doctrines are not counter to civil order 
and morality, and are entitled to burial in the 
churchyards on payment of a small fee. 

Roman CaTHOLic Statistics.—From the Catholic 
Directory for 1879, which has just been issued, it 
appears that there are in Great Britain at the pre- 
sent time twenty-one archbishops and bishops of 
the Roman Catholic faith, 2,175 priests, and 1,386 
churches. ‘These figures show an increase over the 
previous year of thirty-nine priests and thirty- 
eight churches. In Scotland, where the hierarchy 
has been recently re-established, there are six 
bishops, 272 priests, and 264 churches and sta- 
tions. 

A CuRATE’S REQUIREMENTS. —‘* An Old-fashioned 
Vicar ” relates his experiences in the J'imes. He 
was in search of a curate. No. 1 writes to ask 
that one of the advertiser’s sermons may be sent 
that he may judge if he is ‘‘ a thorough Evangelical.” 
No. 2 in answer to an advertisement says he will 
be glad to correspond about the curacy if satisfied 
on certain points, numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. Questions 
4 and 5 are these :—‘‘ Are you very particular to 
use none but the purest wine at the Holy Sacra- 
ment? Among pure wines I do not include either 
tent or port.” ‘* Do you make a conscience of care- 
fully rinsing the sacred cup after Holy Communion, 
and of yourself drinking the contents before leaving 
the altar?” 

CLERICAL PRETENSIONS.—Certainly the preten- 
sions of parsondom are wonderful, The pastor of a 
parish claims everything for himself, The church 
and churchyard belong to him —so it is pretended ; 
and the laity often acknowledge and countenance 
the pretension. They regard it as ‘‘his church,” 
and with him it is ‘‘my church, my views, my 
sshool, my 
teaching,” &c. The pretension only dates from a 
score of years back. 
Church form of not only “my church,” but ‘* my 
candles,” ‘‘my ritual,” &c., 


parish, my teachers, my ritual, my 


When it takes the High | 


the preposterous | 


nature of the claim becomes only the more evi- | 


dent, and by being more inexcusable, the thing 
itself becomes a worse offence. When the. above 
expressions come from a simoniacal priest the thing 
becomes intensely repulsive, while in a certain sense 
only too shamefully truec.-—Church Herald, 

Leo XIII. AND HIS CaRvDINALs.—Tho Roman 
Catholic journals of Kome publish a letter from the 
Pope in reply to an address presented to His Holli- 
ness by the Vollege of Cardinals on the occasion of 
the feast of Christmas. The Pope observes that 
the present state of things is most deplorable, and 
to remedy it the world myst draw negrer to Christ 


; 


| 


| Christian character, 


and His Church. His Holiness refers to the exist- 
ing spirit of pride and independenco and the immo- 
derate ing for wealth, and concludes by express- 
ing confidence that he will ultimately see society 
return to the. Church. The Pope, during his 
Christmas receptions, has abstained from the 
slightest political allusion in any of his speeches. 
This reticence has caused some surprise among the 
cardinals, and the Ultramontanes are indignant. 
Twelve new cardinals will, it is asserted, shortly be 
appointed, of whom tliree will be foreigners. It is 
stated that a especial Convention will shortly be 
signed between the Vatican and Austria, with the 
objet of organising a Catholic hierarchy in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, 

CHuRCH STATISTICS IN ScoTLaAnp.—“ A Dum- 
friesshire Parish. Minister” complains in the Z'imes 
that the returns asked for by Mr. M‘Laren, M.P., 
relative to communicants in the Scotch Kirk were 
ordered without opposition by the House of Com: 
mons, and that the Government do not stand by 
their friends north of the Tweed, but have com- 
pliedgwith an unreasonable demand, ‘' because the 
Dissenters do not believe the return of 1874 to 
be true.” On the other haad, ‘‘A Churchman” 
invites the ministers of the Established Church, 
‘‘in their next return, to meet this allegation and 
give statistics which cannot with any show of fair- 
ness be impeached, To shrink from dving this is 
to betray a dangerous want of confidence when con- 
fidence is most needed.” ‘‘The Church of Scotland 
(adds this writer) can afford to make some conces- 
sions. She has other claims to be maintained in 
her position besides that which she founds on the 
indisputable fact that she represents a majority of 
the people of Scotland.” ‘*‘A Churchman’s” 
‘*indisputable fact” is challenged on all sides. 
We quite believe that it is no fact at all. 

Toe Rewiaiovs EpvucatioN QUESTION IN 
Betaium.—The Brussels correspendent of the Pall 
Mall Gaz-tte writes :—*' It is now reported that the 
Belgian .Government will present the Primary 
Schools Reorganisation Law to the Chamber imme- 
diately after the recess, Nothing will be said in it 
about religious instruction, so that it will be left in 
each instance to the communal authorities to decide 
whether they will have it, and, if so, to have it 
given in the schoolrooms on the demand of the 
parents after or before the regular school hours, 
The Liberal Association of Brussels has addressed a 
petition to the senators and representatives of the 
arrondissement, in which it is said: ‘ The commune, 
the province, and the State have no business with 
any dogmatic teaching. The State owes to all 
religions «qual protection in this sense, that all 


citizens have théNight to affirm freely their religious 
convictions. But the State cannot without danger 


open the school to the priest teaching the dogma of 
any religion whatever, because dogma is constantly 
in conflict with science, truth, and even reasoned 
faith. The priest can and should catechise in his 
church, and give his teaching to those alone who 
demand it; but it cannot be permitted to the 
State to impose this teaching on anybody, or even to 
lend the schoolrooms t (‘atholic, Jewish, or Pro- 
testant ministers, for they would immediately 
translate this favour into privilege, and a direct 
pressure would be exercised in favour of the ideas 
of this or that religion on the pupils, who ought to 
receive instruction only from the mouths of their 
lay teachers. The parents are, moreover, at liberty 
to have taught to their children the principles of 
the religion which they believe the most useful for 
the development of sentiments which, by the same 
title as couscience, escape in an absulute manner the 
control of the State.’” 

Tue CaurcH DEFENCE INSTITUTION AND MR. 
BALFourR’s BuriALs Britu.—This bill, upon which 
it is probable the annual discussion on the Burials 
question will take place, is objected to by the 
Church Institution for the following reasons :— 


This bill would introduce confusion rather than 
remedy a grievance. It would create two classes of 
churchyards in which different services would be per- 
mitted, 44 

(1) Old churchyards, in parishes where there are no 
cemeteries or unconsecrated graveyards in the parish, 
or within three miles from the churchyard. In these, 
Nonconformist burials would be permitted, provided 
they were conducted in a “ decent and orderly manner,” 
and the service or ceremony performed thereat of “a 
solemn and Christian character.” 

(2) New churchyards, or the new part of a church- 
yard, given by private persons since 1830, Old church- 
yards having in the parish cemeteries or unconsecrated 
graveyards as before mentioned. In these burial 
services of the Church of England wou!d aloue be used 
as at present. | 

Even this, however, would not be a permanent state 
of things. Nonconform'st services sanctioned by the 
bill would be legal when there is no cemetery, but as 
soon as a convenient ceme'ery was provided the use of 
such services would at once become illegal. This would 
be obviously a premium on continuous ayita‘ion against 
the multiplication of cemeteries, an increase of which 
for sanitary and other reasons is so desirable, The 
Liberationists would be bound by Mr, Balfour's bill to 
oppose the forrsation of ccmeterics, in crder to retain 
their hold upon the old churchyards, It could not be 
expected that exceptions fasorrable to Chnrchmen would 
long survive, whilst non-Christians would reseut their 
exclusion from a bill which authori-es scrsices of 4 
Indeperdently of all this conf 1 


<kfon in working the provisions of the bill, graver objoe- 


tions still remain. ; 
Osborne Morgan's bill is sanctioned, which claims the 
churchyard as national p 


In Clause 6 pho principle of Mr, nearest to his heart, and they had fixed on the 


the family, 


| 


long period of absolute rest. 


| 


office. His grace has received a v 
letters from both clergy and laity 
to take such a step. 


umber of 
g him not 


Beligions und Penominutionsl BF clos, 
—o— 


The Rev. Joseph Sidney Morant, B.A., senior 
student of Larcashire College, has accepted the 
unanimous inyitation of the Congregational Church 
at Rotherham. 

The Rev. John Waterworth, late of New Windsor, 
[llino's, U.S., has accepted the pastorate of the 
church at Layer Breton, Kelvedon, Essex, and will 
enter upon his duties next Sunday. Ri 

The Rev. Geo. Bailey, who recently labowred in 
connection with the London Missionary Society in 
Jamaica, has accepted the cordial invitation of: the 
Church at Seaham Harbour, Durham, and will 
commence his ministry on the first Sabbath in 
January. : 

The Reading Baptist Mutual Improvement 
Society have purchased, by subscription, a hand- 
some silver tea-service, hot-water jug, and tankard, 
to be presented, on Dec. 31, to Mr. Spurgeon, in 
commenoration of the twenty-fifth year of his pas- 
torate at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 

After a ministry of nearly five years at Brill, 
Bucks, the Rev. Charles J. Reskelly has resigned, 
much to the regret. of the church and congrega- 
tiov, having accepted a cordial invitation to the 
pemerete of the Congregational. Church, Stony 

tratford, in same county. 

ADLINGTON, LANCASHIRE —New schools in con- 
nection with the church at Adlington (Rev. J, 
Potts, pastor) were opened on Sunday, December 
21, by an address in the morning to the children by 
Mr. Jesse Hood, and sermons afternoon and even- 
ing by the Rev. J. M, Stott, M.A, of Blackburn, 
The schools, comprising large assembly-room, infant 
schoolroom, class-rooms, and a small lecture-rcom, 
are calculated to accommodate 450. The cost, e3« 
clusive of land, given by Juhn Gerrard, Eeq., and 
material of old school worked up again, is 8001. A 
debt of 350/. remains, to raise which a bazair is in 
contemplation during the coming year. : 

PRINCETON COLLEGE, U.S,—Another instance of 
princely liberality to Princeton College, on the 
part of Robert L. and Alexander Stuart, of New 
York, is made known. They have purchased the 
Potter property that adjoins the college grounds, 
and will present it to the college on condition that 
the present debt is cancelled, and that no part of 
the estate be ever sold or mortgaged. It is pro- 
bable that the costly residence on the estate thus 
acquired will be used as a residence by the presi- 
dent. The sum contributed to Princeton College 
under the presidency of Dr. M‘Cosh has now reached 
2,000, 000dols. 

BAZAAR AT THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE — 
The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon having completed the 
twenty-fifth year of his pastorate, it has for some 
time past been contemplated by the congregation to 
present him with a testimonial on the occasion of 
what they term his ‘‘pastoral silver wedding. ’ 
Subscriptions have been received for this object, in 
furtherance of which a bazaar was opened in 
the lecture-ball and BBs ox of the Taber- 
nacle yesterday. Mr. Spurgeon having declined 
to receive anything for himself, it was decided 
that the proceeds of the subscription and bazaar 
should be devoted to the endowment of the 
almshonses established in conuection with the 
Tabernacle. It was origivally proposed to present 
Mr. Spurgoon with £5,000, of which sum about 
3,000/. has been subscribed or promised, and it is 
desired to raise the remainder by means of the 
bazaar. This, however, is on so large a scale that 
the amount required will probabl 
There are thirty stalls, fully and handsomely fur- 
nished, in the two large rooms. Among the con- 
tributors of stalls are the deacons, who have them- 


‘selves supplied four or five, the elders, the 


ministers and students of the college, the Sunday- 
schoo], the Orphanage, the Colportage, the College 
Evangelists, the Flower Mission, the Bible- 
classes, the Mothers’ Meeting class, the Evan- 
elists’ Association, the Evangelist Choir, the 
peo TY remer Sunday-school, and the Butchers’ 
Festival Committee —the last named stall 
being, in fact, a butcher's shop, in a room by 
itself. The bazaar was formally opened at two 
o'clock, in the lecture hall, by the Rev. J. A. 
Spurgeon, brother of the,Kev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
The hymn, ‘‘ Let us with a gladsome mind,” was 
sung, and prayer was offered by the Rev. J. P. 
Chown; of Bloomstury Chapel, and president of the 
London Paptist Association, Mr. J. A. Spurgeon 
then said he was sure every one present would 
sympathise heartily with bis brother in his painful 
absence. There was not much of an inheritance in 
and «hat there was was gout. 
His brother ought to be away for change of 
air for at least three months and perbaps for 
six, and he. would now be off as speedily as 
possible. It was; absolutely org vy | to his con- 
tituance of the work there that he should have a 
His brother had, in 
a cordance with his well-known character, declined 
to receive a testimonial for himself, and they 


had, therefore, looked about to see what was 


perty, and thus indirectly | 


EY 
sanctions the-seculari: beh the Church itself. On all | 


theso grounds Churchmen are earnestly requestet to 
give their active opposition to this bill. 

There is no truth in the report that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury contemplates resigning his 


almshouses as most in need of help. hee a 
twenty-five old ladies in the almshouses, an(™ieir 
maintenance was a heavy strain for the church. He 
(the speaker) was not in favour of endowments 1n 
mapy cases, and he had himself declined an endow: 
ment for a chapel, but he thought it wasa good 
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thing to endow an almshouse. Mr. Charles Spur 
n, Mr. Spurgeon’s eldest son, said he had left 
is father in great pain, and perfectly unable cven 
to write a letter. fie said to him, ‘‘I cannot com- 
= myself to compose three words.” The Rev. 
. P. Chown proposed that they should send Mr. 
Spurgeon a telegram, stating that the bazaar 
was opened and all was going well, and express. 
ing the sympathy of the persons assembled. This 
was agreed to, and was at once carried out. The 
_ bazaar was then declared to be formally opened. A 
similar ceremony was afterwards gone through in 
the schoolroom, where the Rev. W. Cuff, of Shore- 
ditch, 3% we and the Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 
the Rev. J. P. 
I y's second son) briefly addressed the gather- 
. The in that room was then declared to 
beopen. Both rooms were crowded, and business 
proceeded with great animation. The bazaar will 
contiuue open to-day, to-morrow, and Friday. 


Correspondence, 
—— ee 
THE EARL RUSSELL MEMORIAL FUND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Deak S1r,—I think Mr. Hankey must be mis- 
taken when he says that he made personal applica- 
tion to me in reference to the above fund. To the 
best of my recollection and belief, I received no 
communication, oral or written, from him on the 
subject, and first learnt that such a movement was 
on foot from the advertisements in the public 
journals, The same was the case with the Com- 
mittee of the Dissenting Deputies, of which body I 
have the honour to bechairman. I am happy to say, 
however, that they have voted a subscription to the 
fund, which I have had the pleasure of transmitting 
to the secretary. 


Pd 


Yours truly, 
HENRY RICHARD. 


JANUARY WEEK OF PRAYER. 
T'o the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear §1r,—Next week Christians in almost 
every part of the world will be uniting in what is 
now known as the January Week of United and 
Universal Prayer. 

In very many places in thé United Kingdom 
meetings have already been arranged, but surely 
it would be possible in every town and village to 
hold one or more special meetings. 

Allow me to suggest to your readers that from 
an earnest effort in this direction we may expect 
even a larger blessing than hitherto on this hallowed 
season of united supplication. 

MES Yours faithfully, 
| A. J. ARNOLD, Secretary. 
Evangelical Alliance, 7, Adam-st., Strand, W.C., 
Dec. 31, 1878. aa 


THE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR BOOK. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sir,—In a letter which appeared in the Supple- 
ment to the Nonconformist of the 18th inst, the 
Rev. Alfred Holborn, of Bradford, requests me to 
answer the two following questions. Ist. ‘‘ Whether 
any other name besides Mr. Picton’s, being recom- 
mended by the sub-committee, was rejected by the 
General Committee of the London Congregational] 
Union?” 2. ‘‘ Whether any names were accepted 
by the general committee simply on the recommen- 
dation of the sub-committee as de facto Congrega- 
tional ministers of unimpeachable moral character 
and standing, although they were neither members 
of the London Congregational Union, nor members 
of the Board of Congregational Ministers, nor re- 
commended by five ministers of their district?” I 
regret that circumstances over which I had no 
control prevented my answering these questions 
last week. Apologising for the delay I proceed to 
do so now, as briefly as possible. 

To the first question the answer is a pure and 
simple negative. No name recommended by the 
sub-committee, except Mr. Picton’s, was rejected by 
the general committee. To the second question the 
answer is, that several names recommended by the 
sub-vommittee were accepted by the general com- 
mittee, although they were ‘‘ neither members of the 
London Congregational Union, nor members of the 
Board of Congregational Ministers, nor recommended 
by five ministers of their district.”” It would, how- 
ever, be inaccurate and unjust to the majority to 
say that they ‘‘ were accepted simply on the recom- 
mendation of the sub-committee.” Of course reasons 
were adduced for the difference made between them 
and Mr. Picton. Reasons ‘‘ as plentiful as black- 
berries.” So plentiful indeed that under which 
thimble the pea ultimately rested I could notin the 
least determine;, Since the meeting described in my 


Chown, and Mr. T. Spurgeon (Mr. | unwise and ungenerous use made of it in this par- 


more deliberately and carefully considered in a 
special meeting held for that purpose last Monday 
evening. In so far as regards the voting that 
meeting left matters almost exactly as they were 
before. But the main position of the majority was 
certainly made more intelligible. That position, as 
I understood it, was that the committee had an 
unquestionable right to the use of a broad and 
liberal discretion in the interpretation and applica- 
tion of its ownrules. With this claim in its abstract 
form the minority, I believe, most heartily concur. 
What we deplore is simply what appears to us the 


ticular instance. It would be easy to point.out 
the disturbing and misleading influences by which 
this result has been brought about. But 
I do not ‘see that any benefit would accrue 
from so doing. I will therefore only add 
that the experience of the committee of the London 
Congregational Union in this matter is full of signi- 
ficance as an indication of what may be in store for 
the ‘organised Congregationalism ” of the future. 
This is far too large a subject to be entered on here ; 
but it is one to which the most earnest attention of 
those who have to do with our denominational 
affairs must continue to be given if we are to be 
kept from drifting into a system characterised by 
all the trammels and drawbacks of Presbyterianism 
or ‘* Connexionalism ” without any of their compen- 
sating advantages or safeguards, 
I am, yours very truly, 
ROBERT MACBETH. 

Hammersmith, Dec, 26, 1878. | 


WESLEYAN RITUALISM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sir,—Will you permit me a brief space in your 
valuable journal, to draw attention to the Ritualism 
practised at the Blackheath Wesleyan Church ? 
Anyone entering the said church, knowing it to be 
a Methodist chapel, under the jurisdiction of a Con- 
nexion which professes to be the most Protestant 
body in the country, would find sufficient to excite 
his astonishment and to arouse his indignation. 
I ask some of your Methodist readers to pay a 
visit to this notorious Methodist chapel, and I trust 
that steps may be taken to cut out this cancer in 
the Methodist body. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A METHODIST. 


RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATION.—A 
| WESLEYAN ESTIMATE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Dzar S1r,—It is to be regretted that the writer 

of the article in your last issue, ‘‘ Religious Accom- 
modation, a Wesleyan Estimate,” did not procure 
and peruse the Wesleyan pamphlet instead of trust- 
ing to a summary given in a newspaper. The 
writer of the pamphlet gives the following as the 
provision at present made for public worship in 
England and Wales :— 


Sittings 

Church of England. . . 6,500,000 
Wesleyan Methodists . . 1,702,724 
Independents, .. . 1,211,101 
Baptists. . . » . « . 913,785 
Primitive Methodists .. - 443,687 
All other Religious Bodies 1,560,103 

12,531,400 


Permit me to correct other mistakes in the article 
in question. The pamphlet was written in further- 
ance of the movement for the extension of 
Methodism in Great Britain, and not to show the 
necessity for the Thanksgiving Fund. The £20,000 
‘promised by two wealthy laymen is not included in 
the amount promised to the Thanksgiving Fund, 
but is given expressly for the Extension Fund. The 
object of the writer of the pamphlet was to show 
the necessity and great importance of the movement 
for the extension of Methodism, and not the pre- 
eminent position of the Wesleyan body amongst the 
Nonconformist denominations. ! 

Believe me, faithfully yours, 
JOHN H. GRUBB, 
Wesleyan Minister. 
80, East India-road, Poplar, E 
Dec. 30, 1878. 


[The above is sufficiently answered by Mr, Mabb’s 
letter given eleewhere.—Zd. Noncon ] 


NONCONFORMIST CONSISTENCY. 
T’o the Editor of the Noncorformiet, 

Sir,—I fail to see the force of .Mr. Smith's 
remarks respecting the consistency of those Non- 
conformists who criticise and condemn the action 
of the bishops in the Afghan war debate, His 
argument seems to be this :—Many Dissenters sup- 
ported the war against China in 1857. Some of 


English, meant, ‘‘ Do evil that good may come.” 
Therefore, in 1878 all Nonconformists are bound in 
consistency to ‘‘ shut up” when the same immoral 
pretext is urged in defence of the aggressive war 
against Afghanistan, because it happens to be pro- 
pounded by a bishop belonging to the Episcopalian 
sect. In other words, immoral teaching by a bishop 
cannot consistently be denounced by any Noncon- 
formist, because some Dissenters have, at some 


time or other, been guilty of the same thing. Now, 


if Mr. Smith cannot speak out against evil when 
committed by bishops until be can be assured of 


gifts of testimony will get rusty. I am inclined to 
put down moat of the ‘‘dumb dogs” who fill our 
pulpits in the same category with him of Gloucester, 
All honour to the good and brave men who have 
spoken out on this bit of Imperial dishonesty. I 
feel] sure, when that day comes, the Master will 
say ‘‘ Well done,” in so far as they delivered their 
testimony against a cruel and cowardly war. 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
NONCON. 

Cambridge, December 30, 1878. 


“QUR HANDICAPPED NATION.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—In all parts of the country there is being 
felt the pressure of hard times, Yet there appears 


| to be very inadequate attention to one of the main 


causes, namely, the exceedingly great degree in 
which our nation is ‘‘handicapped” in its com- 
mercial race and competition with other countries. 
If your readers will refer to a little Blue-book 
annually published, entitled the ‘‘ Statistical 
Abatract of the United Kingdom,” they will find, 
to the astonishment of many of them, that the 
weight of our ‘‘handicap” is about 130 millions 
sterling per annum. That is to say, about eighty- 
five millions for Imperial taxation (army, navy, 
national debt, pensions, civil list, &c.), and forty- 
four millions for local taxation (local boards, high- 
ways, police, education, poor-rates, &c.). What 
nation can successfully ‘‘run” under this tremen- 
dous burden? Its increase as of late years, or even 
its continuance as at present, must gradually inscribe 
on the runner the ominous word ‘‘ Ichabod.” Under 
it even Great Britain must fall behind in the race 
of nations, unless her people and statesmen, but 
primarily the former, devise effectual means for 
reducing this huge weight. And how insignificant, 
to us, are the affairs of Turks, Afghans, 
Russians, ¢e¢ hoc genus omne, in comparison 
with this vast home interest. The popu- 
lation of this kingdom being thirty-three millions, 
this weight of 130 millions s‘erling amounts to 
41, for every man, woman, ani child, or 20/. per 
family of five throughout the country. This is an 
unimportant sum for the upper and middle classes, 
but, as an entire national average, 20/. per home is 
a tremendous annual burden. And how much of 
the nation’s wealth does it consume? Firstly, the 
Imperial taxation absorbs an amount equal to all 
the following, viz., the total imports so far as they 
are retained for home consumption, of wheat, 
34,000,0007. sterling; barley, 5,000,000/. ; Indian 
corn, 10,000,000/.; rice, 3,000,0001 ; sugar, 
26,000,000/.; coffee, 3,000,000/.; and raisins, 
1,000,000/. The whole of these products of primary 
need, as imported and retained for the people of 
the United Kingdom, amount, in value, to 
81,000,0007. But our present Imperial expenditure 
actually exceeds all this! Add to this our local 
taxation, which exactly equals the combined sum of 
our large import of wool (15,000,000/. for home use) 
and the net profits onall the English, Scotch, Irish, 
and Welsh railways (29,000,0002. per annum), 
making 44,000,000/., besides the Imperial taxation. 
How can our manufacturers, merchants, farmers, 
and working men pay, directly or indirectly, such 
enormous sums, and at the same time compete suc- 
cessfully with nations like the United States, which 
are comparativély free from similar expenditure ? 
The real remédy is neither for the manufacturer to 
lessen production, nor for the working man to ask 
less wages, but for all to combine in compelling 
legislators of both parties (for both are concerned) 
to find means of cutting down this huge imposition. 


extravagant and wo1se than useless war expendi- 
ture. It is the interest of certain powerful classes 
to set the millions gaping eastward and spending 
large ,resources and money on meére outlandish 
matters. But it is high time to lodk at home. 
All other political interests are inferior in impor- 
tance to this great question. It should be the 


be taken up in a patriotic spirit by men of all 


former letter, however, the wholp matter has been 


them urged it, on a plea which, put in plain 


parties, But unless the constitugncies enter upon 


y 


the innocency of Nonconformists, I am afraid his | 


It will bear cutting down, for much of it isfor - 


question at the next general election, and should | 
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it in earnest and act resolutely upon it at every 
election, they may be certain that their legislators 
will help them in the matter as little as heretofore. 
Yet it is as certain that if the nation, as a body, 
looks into the subject it will be impressed with its 
magnitude and importance, and will take steps 


towards effectual relief. 
Yours, &c., 


WILLIAM TALLACK. 


THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

S1r,—In reading your journal I notice that you 
evidently take considerable interest in the state 
and condition of our rural population, both farmers 
and farm labourers. Your editorial remarks on this 
subject are, I think, frequently to the point. 
Nevertheless it is more than probable that you 
may not be in a position to see all sides of the 
question. It is a rather complicated one. To 
understand it thoroughly a man must have been in 
one way or another practically intermixed with it, 
This having been to some extent my case, I beg to 
offer a few remarks on this now almost worn-out 
subject. 

I almost envy those old times when every man 
had his toftstead and his common right ; and when 
the farmer and his family did most of the work on 
his farm, There was then some approach to 
equality. What really poor there were in those 
days had also a sort of customary right to fetch a 
part of their necessary food—milk, churn-milk, 
porridge, broth, &c.—from the dames of the 
village. The enclosure of open fields and commons 
changed all this. Subsequently many of the small 
freeholders, from one cause or another, one by one 
lost their inheritance, and had to fall back on day 
labour for their entire maintenance, These day 
labourers in time became a numerous class. The 
labour supply exceeded the demand. Low wages 
and poverty prevailed. One advantage, however, 
accrued from this state of things, Farm labourers 
and farm servants—male and female—became well 
trained to work, and well disciplined. The result 
wasthatin numerous instances, notwithstanding great 
disadvantages, many labouring men rose, by good 
condact and the thrifty realisation of a little capital, 
to be patronised by their masters and assisted to 
secure farms, It is a fact that at the present time 
a great number of our rich farmers are the descend- 
ants of such originally poor but honest and thrifty 
farm labourers. At the time I allude to—nearly a 
century ago—work was often scarce, and wages 


were always low. The highest ambition of the | 
labourer then was to earn the value of a stone of 


flour for a day’s work. But this was seldom 
realised. Yet the labourer in those days by fruga- 
lity and honest industry lived in tolerable comfort, 
and, as already stated, not unfrequently rose to the 
dignity of master instead of servant, and of farmer 
instead of farm labourer. By pursuing a similar 
course, what might not the labouring class do in 
our day, when wages all through life are so much 
in advance of what they were in the times their 
predecessors lived in ? 

The next epoch in the history of this matter 
occurred more recently—plenty of work but 
moderately low wages. Next came abundance 
of work and highggmages. Another change is now 
taking place—lower wages and scarcity of work. 
An important question arises here— what 


have Agricultural Unions done to benefit the 


labouring class of rural districts? and what have 
this class done to benefit themselves?, I fear it 
must be said that both: have done very little. They 
have begun at the wrong end of their work. They 
have endeavoured to cast out the mote in their 
master’s eye, and have never thought that a beam 
peradventure was in theirowneye, The first step 
to the prosperity of any class is to reform them- 
seelves—to improve themselves —cultivate their 
talents— train themselves to skilful industry; 
thrift, and self-dependence. Many of their 
forefathers did this and became wealthy—by 
steady industry, rigid economy, and exemplary 
conduct. This, I conceive, cughtto be the first 
step in any general movement of this class—to sepa- 
rate themselves from our unjust Poor-law system, 
from all expensive habits, from all dependence on 
other sources, and so enable themselves to answer 
the remark of the ancient when he said, 
‘*Thou canst not command success, but thou canst 
do more, thou canst deserve it.” Ido not wish by 
these remarks to be understood to vast any reflec- 
tions on the class of agricultural labourers—rather 
I respect, and, in some matters, admire them. I 
think, however, that eventually they will find out 
the secret that if they would permanently improve 
ni condition they must begin the good work at 
ome, 


The two interests, of farmer and labourer, are 
indissolubly linked together. The farmer’s condi- 


tion ought, as a rule, to determine the Jabourer’s® 


scale of wages—when the former prospers, the 
latter ought to have high wages, It is impossible 
for the farmer to pay liberal wages, however, unless 
he receives liberally, not only from the market, but 
also from the skill and industry of his labourers. 

We next require to look at the other side of the 
question, at the farmer’s position as to reot, un- 
toward seasons, rates, taxes, game, the labour 
question, markets for his produce, &c, 

Ren t.—As a rule rent is not the most serious 
item in the farmer's payments, No doubt 
in many instances it ought for the present to be 
lowered ; but in others what can be more reason- 
able than a rent of, say, 203. per acre for really 
useful land? and yet this is probably nearly as 
much as many of our great landowners realise. 

The Seasons.—These of late have been unfavonr- 
able for the farmer, especially for certaia kinds of soils, 
such as strong clays and warpland ; in fact, for these 
soils the seasons have recently been most detrimental 
to the interests of the farmer. Thus, potatoes have, 
as a rule, been almost a failure, and the wheat 
crops have been of late unproductive and unprofit- 
able. 

Rates and Taxes,—These have increased most 
fearfally in our rural districts, and constitute, in 
fact, an almost intolerable burden on the farmer. 
His payments are not regulated according to his 
profits, but according to the valuation of his land, 
It is time the Poor-laws were altered, and more 
economy is called for in all matters connected with 
local taxation. . 

Church Property Tithes.—These are most unjustly 
retained and used against the farmer. Disendow- 
ment will eventually remove the injustice. 

Game.—This is the most provoking and injurious 
of all the farmer’s numerous enemies, and ought to 
be at once done away with. On farms where much 
game exists, no matter how low the rent may be, 
the farm is dear enough, and in some cases would 
ruin the farmer if he had no rent at all to pay. 

Labour.—This of late has been the most serious 
item of all the farmer's expenses. It has not 
affected him only in having to pay more money, but 
also in getting less work done per day for the 
enhanced wages. The two go together—more wages 
bespeaks less work done. High wages frequently 
put the farmer into a difficulty—to spare labour is 
to let his farm go to ruin; to employ sufficient 
labour at high wages and at present prices, con- 
sumes so much of the farmer’s profits as to leave 
but little for himself. The fact is, that either the 
farmer must have better prices for his produce and 
less rent and taxes, or wages must be lowered, or 
farming must go down and the land be left unculti- 
vated. 

Markets.—So long as this country continues to be 
@ commercial and manufacturing nation, the farmer 
cannot, I think, reasonably expect to get back pro- 
hibitory laws against the importation of foreign 
corn, &c. Should we lose at any time this position, 
it might then be time to reconsider the subject. A 
feeble attempt is now being made to excite public 
attention on this question, but the effort will be 
futile. The farmer must not expect relief from this 
source. 

The frequent non-residence of landlords on their 
estates,“ and the vast amount of money drained 
from our rural parts by excessive taxation, will 
account,’in part, for the increasing poverty of the 
agricultural districts ; for I fear it is too true that 
our village population is fast becoming im- 
poverished, 

Taking a view of the matter thus cursorily, the 


conclusions that may be come to on the eubdject | 


are something like the following : Our unjust P oor- 
law system ought to be either abolished or greatly 
reformed; local taxation must be lessened; the farm 
labourer should seek to make himself more skilful 
in his calling and more provident ; and wages have 
aright to be regulated, in a liberal and generous 
spirit, according to the farmer’s profits. 
EPSILON. 
Dec, 28, 1878. 


‘‘ Shadows of the Coming Truth. a Considera- 
tion of the Broad Aspects of Religion viewed in 
Connection with the Doctrines of Development,” is 
the title of a new work which will be published im- 
mediately by Mr, Elliot Stock. 


Mayfuir, which changed ownership three months 


ago, will, says the Athenwum, commence the year 
under new editorship, Mr, Lucy having retired 
owing to pressure of other eagagements. 

The missionary expedition which is about to 
found a Jesuit Mission in the valley of the 
—e is to leave for Africa during the pregent 
month. ie . 
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THE LATE PRINCESS ALICE.—LETTER 
FROM THE QUEEN, 


The following letter was published in a supple- 
ment to the London Gazelte on Friday last :— 
| ‘* Osborne, Dec. 26, 1878. 

‘The Queen is anxious to take the earliest 
opportanity of expressing publicly her heartfelt 
thanks for the universal and most touching 
sympathy shown to her by all‘classes of her loyal 
and faithful subjects on the present occasion, when 
it has pleased God to call away from this world her 
dearly beloved davghter, the Princess Alice, Grand 
Duchess of Hesse. vs 

‘‘Overwhelmed with grief at the loss of¢ 
child, who was a bright example of loving} 
ness, courageous devotion, and self-saerfice to 
duty, it is most soothing to the Queen's feelings to 
see how entirely her grief is shared by hér people. 
The Queen’s deeply afflicted son-in-law, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, is also anxious to make knowii his 
sincere gratitude for the kind feelings expressed 
towards himself and his dear children in their 
terrible bereavement, and his gratification at the 
appreciation shown by the people of England of the 
noble and endearing qualities of her whom all now 
mourn. | ae 

‘*Seventeen years ago, at this very time, when a 
similar bereavement crushed the Queen’s happiness, 
and this beloved and lamented daughter was her 
great comfort and support, the nation evinced the 
same touching sympathy, as well as when, in 
December, 1871, the Prince of Wales was at the 
point of death, 

‘*Such an exhibition of true and tender feeling 
will ever remain engraved on the Queen’s heart, 
and is more to be valued at this moment of great 
distress in the country, which no one more deeply 
deplores than the Queen herself.” 

The shbjoined address was adopted by the 
Deputies of the Three Denominations on the 20th 
instant :— 

To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 


May it please your Majesty.—We, your Majesty's | 


very loyal and dutiful subjects, the Deputies from the 
several Congregations of Protestant Dissenters of the 
three Denominations—Presbyterian, Independent, ard 
Baptist—in and within twelve miles of London, ap- 
pointed to protect their civil rights, beg humbly to 
approach your Majesty with expressions of very deep 
and heartfelt sympathy on the occasion of the recent 
decease of your Majesty's beloved daughter, Her Royal 
Highness the Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess Alice 
of Great Britain and Ireland. | 

We sincerely condole with His Royal Highness the 
Grand Duke and the various Members of the Royal 
Family in their sad bereavement. 

The remembrance of the useful and self-denying life 
of the Princess must, we are sure, be the source of 
ao satisfaction to your Majesty and the Royal 

amily. 

Your Majesty‘s subjects will ever remember tho 
kindly disposition shown to all classes of the pare by 
the Princess while she remained in England, and we 


rejoice to know that her memory will be lovingly revered - - 


by the people of her gdopted country. 

We earnest] pray that the God of all comfort will 
console and uphold your Majesty, the Grand Duke, and 
all the Members of the Royal Family in this period of 
affliction. ! 

Signed on behalf of the Deputies, 
HEWRY RICHARD, 
Chairman. 

The following memorial, adopted at the General 
Committee of the Sunday School Union, Deo, 20, 
has been forwarded to Her Majesty :— 


To THE QUEEN'S Most EXcELLENT MAJESTY, 


May it please your Majesty, The Committee of the 
Sunday School Union, representing above one hundred 
thousand voluntary oq oh teachera of the young, 
desire to offer to your Majesty the expression of their 
most respectful and heartfelt sympathy in the painful 
bereavement with which Almighty God has been pleased 
to visit your Majesty, by the death of your beloved 
daughter, the Princess Alice, whose varied excellences 
of mind and heart had endeared her to the people of 
two nations and the memory of whose brief and 
beautiful career will ever be fragrant in the land of her 
birth. | 
The Committee earnestly pray that the abundant 
consolations vouchsafed to your Majesty in former heavy 
trials may be continued and multiplied under the pre- 
sent afflictive dispensation ; and that it may please God 
to bless your Majesty with that abiding joy and peace 
which the sorrows of this mortal state Lave no power 
to impair or ah wa £s 
(Ou behalf of the Committee) 
CHARLES REED, Pre-ident, 
WILLIAM GROSER, 
AUGUSTUS LENUAM, 
re) Fountain J. HARTLEY, 
JOHN E. TRESIDDER, 


Iion, Sees. 


———_ 
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The publication of the Duke of Argyll’s ‘‘ History 
of the Sastirn Question ” has, we hear, becn delayed 
by the outbreak of the Afghan war. The Duke 
contemplates writing a special chapter on this new 
and important phase of the Eastern Question.— 
Atheneum, am 
Porutovs Pracus.—The following cities and 
towns have each more than a quarter of a million of 
inhabitants :—London, 3,577,304 ; Paris, 1,955, 806 ; 
New York, 1,084,528 ; Brooklyn, 549,438; Leriin, 
1,019,620; Philadelphia, 876,118; Vienna, 727,271; 
St. Petersburg, 669,741 ; Bombay, 644,405 ; Glas- 
gow, 566,940; Liverpool, 532,681 ; Manchester 
and Salford, 580,765; Naples, 457,407 ; Calcutta, 
429,535 ; Madras, 397, 552; Hamburg, 406,104; 
Birmingham, 383,117 ; Baltimore, 355,000 ; Buda- 
Pesth, 319,530; Dublin, 314,666; Leeds, 304,948 ; 
Amsterdam, 302,266 ; Sheffield, 289,537 ; Rome, 
282,214; and Breslau, 267,000. 
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Cocoarina 1 LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 

chocolate is prohibited. 
Is tin packets at 1s. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 


H, SCHWEITZER & CO., }0, Adam-street, London, W.C 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Noncon’s Annual received with cordial thanks, and 
best wishes for a Happy New Year. 


Che Aoncontormist. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 1, 1879. 


THE WEEK. 


‘WE have bad a remarkable and a gloomy 
Christmas season—rewarkable for fluctuations 
of temperature rarely known even in this fickle 
climate; gloomy on account of the deepening 
distress in the chief centres of ‘industry 
throughout Great Britain. When our paper 
appeared on Christmas Eve the three weeks’ 
frost showed no signs of abatement, and 


Christmas Day was quite of the old- 
fashioned ‘‘ white” description, till the 
evening, when a change of wind sent 


up the thermometer. Boxing Day usherod in 
a complete change, and the snow disa ed. 
Within the space of a few days there was a 
difference of 24 degrees registered. The 
close, wet, and relaxing weather which has 
since prevailed may not be enjoyed by the 
vigorous, whose skates are hung up till the 
-adyent of more ‘‘ seasonable ” weather, but is 
best suited for the mass of the population at 
a time when fuel is a costly luxury, and 
nourishing food not easily attainable. The 
stories which garnished the papers a 
week ago have now quite a|mythical look. 
While the warm rain is descending, and the 
floods are ‘‘ out” in low-lying districts, it re- 
quires an active imaginatiop’ to realise the 
transformation scene, and remember the great 
blockade:of Scotch railways, the entire stoppage 
of communication in some districts by snow 
wraiths, the great skating matches in the Fens, 
the gradual solidifying of important rivers, and 
the blocks of ice floating up and down the 
Thames. Ifthe change is, on the whole, healthy, 
there has been an outburst of coughs and colds 
and bronchial affections such as medical men 
have rarely known. 


The proofs of the severity of the distress 
throughout the country multiply on all sides. 
Much has been heard of the state of things at 
Sheffield, where the Home Secretary has been 
making inquiries, and has learned that the 
relief committee are trying to cope with the 
prevalent privation without any idea of a 
Government grant. Manchester is no better 
off. In that city and Salford 60,000 persons are 
receiving relief from a well-organised agency 
which has received the handsome sum of 12,000/. 
in local contributions, and 19,000 persons are 
getting outdoor assistance from the several 
unions. Subscription lists for the relief 
of the destitute have been opened at Run- 
corn, Bristol, Exeter, Birkenhead, Wolver- 
hampton, Hanley, Tunstall, Burslem, Kidder- 
minster, Ashton-under-Lyne, Southampton, 
and a large number of other towns. Both in 
Cheadle and Congleton at least one-half of the 
labouring classes are said to be out of employ- 
ment, and the majority of the other half work- 
ing short time. At present there are no signs 
of improvement. On the contrary, we hear of 
fresh bankruptcies, more mills closed, additional 
furnaces blown out. Thus in 8. Staffordshire 
and BE. Worcestershire only forty blast furnaces 
out of 160 are alight, and more than 130 
‘finished’? iron works are standing idle, 
although in four years wages have been 
reduced not far short of sixty per.cent. This ir, 
indeed, bard for improvident miuers. At Oldham 
the foolish operatives on strike areabout to accept 
perforce the five per cent. reduction, but in 
Yo:kehire and Derbyshire the colliery hande 
show some signs of resisting another reduction 
in wages amounting to 12} per cent. on steam 
coal and 7} on house coal, but the matter 
remains open till the 9tb, when, if no agree- 
‘ment can be made, 60,000 men will go out, and 
the masters be saved from working their collieries 
at a loss. 


At such a period of depression and privation, 


wholesome jesspns arg taught by hitter expe- 


rience, which, however, sometimes need to be 
emphasised. No donbt many a pulpit helps the 
Press to ‘point the moral,” and amongst the 
most faithful prophets of warning is the active 
Bishop of Manchester, who enjoys the advan- 
tage, or suffers the inconvenience, of preaching 
his every discourse, as it were, from the house- 
top. On Sunday Bishop Fraser is reported to 


have thus spoken in the course cf a sermon at 
Kocles :— 


When adversity overtook us, then in a foolish and 
eupercilious way we said an extra prayer or two and 
thought to propitiate God by some ex'ernal ceremonies ; 
for Christianity had degenerated from its early spirit. 
Instead of learning righteousness, and doing what was 
right to their fellow men, and acting upon principles 
that would restore confidence—for it was the utter loss 
of confidence thgt had broken down and depressed trade 
—men turned to their superstitions, and they muttered 
prayers, furgetting that the prayers of a wicked people 
were an abomination, Any clergyman of the Church 
of England in these days who ventured to speak as 
plainly as Isaiah did would be said either to be preaching 
rlitics or to be saying a good many things which were 
extremely uncomfortable for a great mass of the con- 
gregation to hear. We were now passing through our 


discipline, and the sooner we recognised it for ourselves |: 


the better. It was a severe and painful discipline 
affecting all classes ; and it was well that it s ould 
“iffect all classes, for all needed it. Such things as 
intemperance, dishonesty, falsehood, luxury, and licen- 
tiousness were the causes of disaster and decline and 
ruin to apy nation. 

Dr. Fraser’s faithfulness may sometimes offend 
where it ought to improve, but it could be 
wished that all dignitaries of the Church 
and Nonconformist ministers were as coura- 
geous in their utterances. The middle-classes 
may apply such lessons by restricting their 
Christmas festivities ; working men by restrain- 
ing their drinking habits, even if they still have 
the wherewithal to indulge them. 


— 


Death is fast removing honoured or celebrated 
names from the roll of the living. We need 
add nothing here to what is said elsewhere 
relative to the sad loss of Henry Vincent, who 
has done almost as’much as any man of 
the present generation to saturate the public 
mind with noble aspirations in connection with 
peace, reform, and spiritual faith. Of quite 
another order was Sir W. G. Hayter, who has 
almost outlived the great reputation he enjoyed 
in the Palmerstonian era as the Prince of 
‘‘ Whips ’—a period when the Patronage Secre- 
tary of the Treasury wielded vastly greater power 
than now—and who exercised matchless skill 
in working the machinery of the Liberal party. 
The influence of the latter was ephemeral, and 
not altogether salutary. The high moral 
teaching of Henry Vincent has, we are sure, 
planted good seed broadcast, which will give a 
wholesome bias and elevation to many thousands 
of minds for a generation to come. 


Even the Obristmas holidays havo not availed 
to keep under the ever-varying Irish question, 
which may before long become a great difficulty 
to the statesmen of the day. The Home Rule 
movement has become a mere phrase, but the 
Home Rule members cannot be effaced. By 
some of his nominal friends Mr. Butt has been 
denounced as a traitor; by others he is lauded 
asa high-minded patriot. While Mr. Parnell 
and his tail still talk of obstruction, the Irish 
Liberals outside of this clique wish, like Mr. 
Dease, to take sides with the Liberal party— 
for a consideration. Before Parliament re- 
assembles they would fain present a united 
front as an ‘‘ Independent Opposition,’”’ with a 
view to extort substantial concessions, such 
as the endowment of a Roman Oatholic Univer- 
sity, which the Jimes tells them no British 
Government will venture to propose. The one 
certain thing amid this Irish clatter is that the 
Home Rulers will never act together either in 
support of a *‘ policy of action,” or a ‘‘ policy of 
inaction.” The serious danger involved at present 
‘‘ looms in the distance.” A nearly equal division 
of parties would be a tempting opportunity for 
the Home Rulers, and a perplexity to the party 
in office. It will be best averted by the 
country at the next general election returning 
so large a majority of Liberals that the Irish 
vote, behind which is the shadow of the Rumish 
hierarchy, will be of little consequence. 


Within the next week or two there will be | groaning beneath the burdea 
another batch of Parliamentary elections, Pos- | arpamente, | 


sibly the Liberals may not feel strong enough 
to contest the seat for Cambridgeshire vacant 
by the death of the Hon. E. Yorke, for which 
county the Speaker sits as the minority mem- 
ber. Butit will be otherwise in North Norfolk. 
For this division the late Oolonel Duff was 
returned at a bye-sleotion in 1876 by the narrow 
majority of 110. Sir T. Fowell Buxton will, 
it is thought, again enter the field, and 
it will be interesting to see if the feeling of the 
tenant-farmors of that district towards a 
Government which has fed them wil 
delusive hopes, has changed. A (Qik r 
success in North Norfolk would be. 
Ominous event following so close upon 
Maldon and Bristol triumphs. There is also a 
vacancy for the Haddington district of burghs, 
which Lord W. Hay was eleoted to represent in 
August last. Seeing that his Tory opponent 
on that occasion was defeated by a majority of 
230, and that the Liberal candidate for the 
vacancy is Sir David Wedderburn, the Conser- 
vatives may see fit toact upon the maxim that 


’ ** discretion is the better part of valour,” unless 


there should happen to be division in the opposite 
camp. 


yy 


Little needs to be added to our remarks else- 
where on the progress of events in Afghanistan. 
There is now no doubt that the report of Yakoob 
Khan’s arrival at Jellalabad and submission is 
unfounded. Nothing seems to be really known 
as to his disposition towards the invaders of his 
country. But there is little doubt that he will 
demand as the price of any pacific arrangement 
a guarantee against his father, who has not, it 
appears, sought refuge in Russian terri- 
tory, but has gone in the direction of 
Herat, where there is a considerable body of 
Afghan troops. Whatever muy be the future 
attitude of Shere Ali and his son, the work of 
annexation has begun. General Roberts, whose 
headquarters are at Kuram, has informed the 
Turi chiefs at a solemn durbar that the 
Ameer’s rule in that part of the country had for 
ever passed away, that they must look to Eng- 
land as their sovereign power, and that under the 
Empress Victoria they might rely upon protec. 
tion from all their enemies, without the 
oppression to which they had been accustomed. 
This is the first step in the rectification of our 
Afghanistan frontier. The next will probably be 
the annexation of Jellalabad, and the lat the 
spoliation of Oandahar, in which city, however, 
an unexpected resistance has sprung up. The 
route to Candahar appears to be very difficult, 
and will be worse as the cold increases. 
The hill-men around the Khyber Pass have 
made fresh raids in the rear of the British 
troops, but Jellalabad being amply supplied 
with provisions, these attacks are not of much 
importance. 


On Sunday next one-third of the elected 
French Senators will be chosen to fill up 
vacancies by retirement. Both sides are pre- 
paring for the contest; the Monarchists with 
the feebleness of men who feel that defeat is 
almost inevitable. Such is the opinion of M, 
Gambetta, who, in a masterly speech at a ban- 
quet given to him by the commercial travellers 
of France, confidently predicted that, after next 
Sunday’s elections, the Republicans would have 
a majority of at least twenty-five in the 
Senate. The Liberal leader took’ occasion to 
state, with some emphasis, that he was not 
ambitious of power, which is interpreted to 
mean that, under the new circumstances as 
heretofore, he will support M. Dufaure 
s> long as he carries out a progressive 
policy. 


The New Year opens gloomily for Germany. 
There is much distress and depression of trade, 
and—we quote a Berlin Conservative paper— 
‘universal insecurity and discontent.” Not- 
withstanding the wholesale proscription of 
Socialists, repression baving failed to restore 
confidente, Prince Bismarck now falls back upon 
protection! Such is the highest conception of 
German statesmanship, while the empire is 
of excessive — 
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“IF !”"—SOME NEW YEAR’S THOUGHTS 
UPON POSSIBILITIES. 


Thoughts as to what might have been, force them. 
selves upon us at that strange moment of time 
which ends one three hundred and sixty-five days 
and begins another. Why should it so affect us? 
It is but the same tick of the clock, the same beat 
of the heart, the same throb of the pulse, which 
closes every day at midnight, and ushers in 
another. Yet at this particular tick, beat, throb, 
the individual feels differently, the social circle ' 

eels differently, the churches of all varieties take 
Feverent note, and even the heavy mass of the 
nations are slightly stirred. Is it not because of the 

onble-sided ‘‘if,” for weal or woe, which the past 
has now made irrevocable, and the ‘‘ if” which lies 
waiting, (Edipus-like, in the future, concerning the 
solution of which many are by no means certain ? 

How pretty it is to watch children at this time of 
year! Verily :-— 

Ye are better than all the poems 
That ever were suny or said, 

With what calm faith they hang up the stocking for 
Santa Claus, vever thinking how motherly mancuvres 
have ascertained all their little wants; or that 
# fatherly frugality, for many weeks exercised upon 
self, has filled their little cup of joy to overflowing. 
How each gift is examined, and pronounced to be 
just the very thing that was so wanted! How earnest 
and vehement are their desires,for many, many more 
happy New Years. Until at length, perbaps, aroused 
by the sharp perceptiveness of childhocd to the 
consciousnees that there is a certain non-reciprocity 
in the return congratulations, they return to the 
safer understood world of toys. 

/ We, on the other hand, have come to the days 
when it occurs to us that printers’ ink is not so 
black, nor printers’ type as clear, as we remember 
it used to be. Modern gas needs the supplement 
of the ancient wax-candle (sometimes put between 
us and the book too) when small print is to be 
studied. ‘‘If,” we say, and no more. 

As we look back ourselves, let us take an illus- 
tration or two as to “if” and its consequences. 
How might tho destiny of the Israelitish people 
have been altered ‘‘ if” no repinings had soured the 
eweet ripeness of the Eschcol grapes, and they had 
never been sent back upon their forty years’ wander- 
ings as the penalty of their peevish unbelief. Or, 
%© narrow our subject atill more, ‘‘if” on some 
day now long ago, we had but taken one 
side of a street instead of the other—“‘ if” on some 
occasion one voice had not haunted us which has 
ever since filled our life with love and our home 
with blessed harmony—nay, closer still, “‘ if” some 
flash of the Divine love had not melted our hearts — 
‘*if” some leading of the Divine hand had not indi- 
gated our way—‘‘ if” some blessing in the past and 
some hope for the future had never been vouchsafed, 

reader, where should either you or I be 
to-day? ' 

The important part that this little word plays in 
both Old and New Testament Scripture is seldom 
noted. The teaching of Moses is emphatically a 
gospel of alternatives. The Jewish race in its early 
days of development is treated after much the same 
fashion as that which we still instinctively adopt in 
the training of children, Unwilling to accept a 
conclusion while kept in the dark as to the processes 
which lead to it, we answer the incessant ‘why’ 
of qur ohildbood (in so far as we deem it wise to reply 
at all) by the clear putting of a case, ‘‘If you do 
this, that will follow. If you do not, something 

ite will take place.” There is a touch, taste, 
and bandle not sort of argument, whicb, in its 
admitted or prohibited use, is about the first 
and éasiest to comprehend. And so the laws 
Which are to regulate the common everyday life 
of the infant Jewish nation, are not only minute to 
an almost startling degree, but are curiously based 
upon an ‘‘if.” And we meet the little word again 
all through the Sermon on the Muunt, and, in fact, 
throughout the entire public teaching of Christ. 
The value of the salt—the worth of the light—the 
measure of love, either to brethren or Leader— 
the test of all right following after the Master— 
the power of true prayer—the touchstone of genuine 
love—the very continuance of spiritual life ; these, 
with their indicated opposites, all hang upon an 
“if” of the Saviour. The if not is as clear as the 
“if,” and neither admits but of the most willing 
mistake. 

So many of the ‘‘if’s” of Scripture have been the 
batcws of £0 many vanished resolutions, that the 
mere recalling of them inflicts a stab. So many of 
the ‘‘if’s” have been claimed as promises in hours 
of agony, and the other side been forgotten when 
the hues of the rainbow lighted up our sky. So 
many bargains made, after the fashion of the great 


bargain-maker Jacob, “if God will be with me and 
keep me,” followed by selfish trickery, to be expur- 
gated only by a night of wrestling, which leaves us 
halting to the end, Let the dead bury their dead, 
since 80 little loving or gracious can be evoked by a 
review of the past, and as we glance at one or two 
old, old stories, let us get strong for our New Year. 


An old man of eighty-five stands reverent'y' 


before a warrior, upon whom the ycars have left 
yet deeper marks, A question of the division of 
land has to be settled—an old tradition to be 
recalled to memory, an ancient promise to be made 
good, Past difficulties have been conquered, but 
not forgotten, and are wisely made both starting- 
point and encouragement for fresh successes. The 
Anakims were there, and the cities were great and 
fenced, but Joshua blesses Caleb, the son of Jephu- 
niah, as the old man calmly utters the conviction, 
inwrought by the experience of a long life—‘‘ If eo 
be the Lord will be with me, then I shall be able 
to drive them out.” = 

Is there no comfort in this ‘‘if” for such as 
want guidance and heJp throngh another year? 

We chift our canvas. We picture to ourselves 
an Eastern vineyard, and eee among the carefully- 
pruned vines a green luxuriant fig-tree. With the 
rich soil necessary for the production of grapes, 
and the participation in the extreme attention 
which the dresser of the vineyard ever bestowed 
upon his charge, it ought, ore would think, to 
have fruited well. But one summer came and 
went, and another, \and yet another. The flowers 
appeared on the earth, and the south wind blew 
upon the gardens. The voice of the turtle was 
heard, and the vines with the tender grapes gave 
a good smell. But where are the green figs upon 


the fig-tree? Disappointment at such a repayment 


of the continued culture, the owner yet conceals 
his annoyance and waits patiently for the sun of 
three successive summers to do its work. But it 
occupies ground and requires cultivation which 
might be more profitably bestowed. He is a 
master who himself wastes nothing, and, while 
patient, is also just. So the direction is at last 
given, and the patience with which the fruitlessness 
has been borne is recounted because so easily 
forgotten. ‘‘Cut it down.” And the answer comes, 
‘‘ Lord det it alone this year also—‘if’ it bear 
fruit, well ; ‘if’ not-—— ” 

In somewhat of the same manner as the apostle, 
we go bound in the spirit to another year, ‘‘ not 
knowing the things that shall befall us then.” Of 
this we may at least be sure—the year will be 
different in its unfoldings from what we now picture 
to ourselves. The bridge which we so often cross 
in anticipation is seldom the one that our feet tread 
in reality. Our deepest, truest joys come from 
channels which we little expected to flow for us, 
and the sorrow which dims our heart and life we 
had thought ourselves well armed against. So itis 


with most of our forecastings. May not the past 
teach us a lesson of simple faith? 


** Ifthe Lord 
had meant to destroy us, would He have dealt thus 
with us?” If the wind be boisterous and the 
billowy waters cease to uphold and threaten to 
engulf us, need we even begin to sink? May we 
not, like Peter, connect the Saving Hand with the 
voice of good cheer, and say in his worde, ‘‘ Lord, 
‘if’ it be Thou,” we are safe. One special ‘‘if” of 
warning and of blessing closes the record of our 
Saviour’s teaching, and is the admonition of the 
New Year tous, There are servants with a work 
to do, and in the doing of which there is great 
reward. There is a Master whose oversight is 
keen, whose recompense of faithful service is regal, 
and of whom the only uncertainty is the hour in 
which He may como. ‘‘ If’ He shall come in the 
second watch, or come in the third watch, and 
find them so—b!essed are those servants. 

“‘*Tf’ that evil servant shall say in his heart, 
‘My lord dilayeth his coming. .” that 
servant shall be beaten with many stripes.” ‘' He 
that hath ears to hear let him hear.” | 


: MINNIE B. MARTIN. 
Oct. 10. * 
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A Promisinc TEACHER.-—-The following answer 
to the question, ‘* Who was Oliver C:iomwell?” was 
given to one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools by a 
pupil teacher who was being examined for his 
certificate :—‘‘ Oliver Cromwell was a most am- 
bitious man, who lived in the Middle Ages. He 
became completely master of this country, and it 
was by his order that the kipg’s head was cut olf. 
He was afterwards reduced to a state of abject 
poverty, filled with remoree, and baunted by the 
memory of his past wickedness. On his death-bed 
he made use of these ever-memorable words, ‘O 
Cromwell! Cromwell! Had I but served my God 
as I served my king, He would not have left me in 
this condition, An old man broken with the storms 
of state laying his bones among ye,’” 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


The Rev. Joseph Cook’s new course of Monday 
noon lectures in the Tremont Temple, Boston, are 
attracting as much notice as the former courses, 
and are being extensively reported in the American 
newspapers, both secular and religious, He is 
dealing especially with the Socialist and with 
factory questions. On the latter he is reproducing 
the history of the English Ten Hours Bill, and 
urging its adoption in Massachusetts and the other 
manufacturing States of New England. On the 
former subject he is extremely emphatic in the 
interests of public order, and there is the more need 
for such deliverances if the following brief state- 
ment of its objects expresses the views of the body 
of 25,000 members which it is said to boast of :— 

The entire overthrow of the present social system ; 
the abolition of all personal property in land and other 
moans of production, and their cession to the State ; 
the introduction of the co-operative plan in labour, so 
that every labourer may be a partner in every factory or 
workshop ; the compulsory limitation of the hours of 
labour to eight hours a day, or less, according to the 
requirements of the unemployed workmen ; the regula- 
tion of the prices of labour by arbitration between the 
employerand the employed until the co-operative 
system is introduced; compulsory education and the 
opening of all colleges and unitersities free to all 
classes; the abolition of savings banks ; the abolition of 
direct taxation and the institution of a scaled income- 
tax; and the taxation of all church property. 

Treating the same subject in its wider aspects, 


the New York Christian Union says :— 

America needs a revival of authority. We need fewer 
laws, but more law. We need it in the family, the 
State, the teaching of religion. We can neither afford 
to abolish from the household the rod whose — 
spoils the child, nor from the halls of justice the swor 
which is a terror to evil doers, nor from the pulpit the 
sanctions of Mount Sinai, 

Mr. Moody continues at Baltimore, taking part 
occasionally in public services, but chiefly occupied 
in preparing himself for another extensive evange- 
listic campaign. The Presbyterian Banner is somé- 
what exercised in mind about him, and writes :— 
The friends of Mr. Moody, and all who love our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, should pray that 
God would lead him to the first line of study we 
have mentioned, keep him from metaphysical and 
philosophical disquisitions, and save him from the 
dangers involved in extreme pre-Millenarianism and 
Plymouthism. Mr. Moody is opposed to church 
fairs or bazaars. At Baltimore he said recently :— 


And there are your grab-bags—your grab-bags! I 
tell you there is too much of this. Your fairs and 
your bazaars won’t do, and4éyour voting, your casting 
of ballots for the mest popular man or the most 
popular woman, just helping® along their vanity. I 
tell tyou it’grieves the Spirit, it offends God. They’ve 
got so far now that for twenty-five cents young men 
can come in and kiss the handsomest woman in the 
room. Think of this! Look at the church lotteries 
going on in New York. Before God, I would rather 
preach in any barn, or the most miserable hovel on 
earth, than within the walls of a church paid for in 
such a way. What is the use of going to a gambling 
den when ‘ee can have a game of grab with a lady for 
@ partner 

The special reference of this protest was to cer- 
tain attempts then being made by these equivocal 
methods to “lift” the debts of certain churches, 
But perhaps the greatest and, in a pecuniary sense, 
the most successful, of these fairs, was one held 
early in December in aid of the mammoth Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in New York. This has been 
upwards of twenty years in building, has cost nearly 
four millions sterling, and is not yet finished. 
Hence a great fair was ordered, and it is said to 
have yielded 160,000dols., mainly by downright 

ambling. 

Other methods of raising funds, and particularly 
the one connected with the name of Mr, Edward 
Kimball, are not open to this objection, although 
not a few persons are found to criticise them on 
other grounds. When, through Mr. Kimball’s 
agency, a year or two since, two or three heavy 
church debts were lifted in the vicinity of Boston, 
doubt was expressed as tothe probable prompt pay- 
ment of the subscriptions. These doubts are very 
generally proving unfounded. In Mr. McKenzie’s 
church, at CamiiNye, for instance, the payments 
have been very proupt and full, and a large pro- 
portion of the sum to be provided for by the Ist 
January has already been put to its good use. A 
debt of something like 200,000dols. rests upon the 
Sonera sone! House, Boston, and in the first week 
of Decemlcr, the Congregationai Club, led by Mr, 
Kimball, made a forward. movement upon it. 
Kuovgh was raised, added to previous subscriptions, 
to make 30 000dols. Large debts are not uncom- 
mon with American churches, In Chicago the First 
es $0 Church has an indebtedness.of 70,000dols., 
and the church building will be sold. The Michi- 
gan-avenue Baptist Church is aleo staggering under 
a 53,000 dols, mortgage, and there is talk of dis- 
banding the society. 

According to the New York Independent, of 
Dec. 12, Prooklyn is likely to have a very unplea- 
tant trial in the courts, affecting the financial 
honesty of the management of one of its churches :— - 

Suit has been brought by William G, Gelston, 
formerly treasurer df the board of trustees, to compel 
the Tabernacle (Dr. Talmage’s) to repay the sum of 
1,347 dollars loaned by him to the society. When Mr, 
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Gelston affirms and apparently shows that the pre- 
tended payment of the debt on the Tabernacle a short 
time ago was afraud upon the public, and especially 
upon those who subscribed, supposing that the debt 
was thereby to be paid, he only gives form to a rumour 
which has for some time been circulating in Brooklyn, 
The action of the society in accepting a subscription 
of five thousand dollars from Dr. Talmage, and thon 
raising his salary for a year by that amount, was not 
in the lino of square dealing. And, now that the 
alleged false pretences of the society are to be looked 
into, perhaps it may be as well to inquire into the 
worth of the Tabernacle Lay College, We understand 
that the pastors of Brooklyn decline, almost or quite 
without exception, to give it their endorsement, and 
that they use very strong language in reference to its 
pretences. We observe that some English papers pub- 
ish an appeal to the public for subscriptions to be 
given to Dr, Talmage, as a testimouial of the value of 


his sermons, and also for the use of his various bene-. 


volent organisations, the Lay College being particularly 
specified and its great work eulogised. Perhaps Dr. 
Talmags may ask his presbytery to investigate the 
college. ve 

Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is delivering the annual course 
of ‘* Lyman Beecher lectures on Preaching,” at Yale 
College. Among former lecturers on this foundation 
have been Henry Ward Beecher, Phillips Brooks, 
and Mr. R. W. Dale. The Andover Theological 
Seminary has recently received a gift of 50,000dols. 
as the foundation of a chair called the Relations of 
Christianity and Science, the tirst chair of the kind 
established in America, With this sign of progress 
it is curious to read that by a recent decision of 
the Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky lay preaching 
is. regarded as ““unwarrantable and tending to irre- 

larity and confusion.”’ 

President Hayes reluctantly admits that his 
policy of conciliation is a failure. The President 
speaks in severe terms of the frauds and intimida- 
tion in the South, and says that the Administration 
is resolved to use its power to the utmost to punish 
them. Orders have been issued to United States 
officers in the South in pursuance of this decision 
of the Administration, and about thirty arrests 
have been made in Florida and South Carolina, and 
others are to follow. The question of the next 
Presidential election is beginning to be keenly dis- 
cussed, and a number of hypothetieal candidates 
are named. The New York Sun says :—‘* We 
supported Mr. Tilden in the election of 1876 to the 
best of our ability. Mr. Tilden will not again be 
the Presidential candidate of any party.” General 
Grant still has -his-strong admirers who wish to 
nominate him, and Senator Bruce, of Mississipi, 
who recently saw him in Paris, reports:—‘‘I think 
I am at liberty to say that General Grant does not 
consider himself a candidate for the third term. 
Should, however, the nomination be tendered him, 
Ay not think he would feel at liberty to decline 
t. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 


Hu.u.—Mr. N. B. Downing, who was invited by 
a portion of the constituency te contest the 
borough of Hull, has declined to come forward, on 
the ground that his doing so might divide the 
Liberal party. 

IsLE oF WiGHT.—Mr, Baillie Cochrane, member 
for the Isle of Wight, has repeated his wish not to 


contest the constituency at the next general elec- 


tion, intimating that it will be better that a younger 
man be chosen. 

NortH NorFfoLtK.—The death of Colonel Duff, 
M.P., creates a vacancy for this constituency. 
Until after the funeral, which took place yesterday, 
no active steps were to be taken on either side. 
But it is generally understood that Sir T. F. Bux- 
ton will be the Liberal candidate, and that Mr: 
Edward Birkbeck will come forward in the interest 
of the Conservatives. Sir T. F. Buxton contested 
the constitaency in April, 1867, and was defeated 
by 110 votes. | 

ARGYLESHIRE.—It is stated that Colonel Mal- 
colm, of Poltalloch, will again contest this county 
at the next election in the Conservative interest. 

MIDLOTHIAN.—Notwithstanding the announce- 
ment that Mr. Gladstone has given no final answer 
to the invitation to contest this constituency at the 
next election, Sir John Don Wauchope, a Liberal 
elector in Midlothian, has issued a long address to 
the electors, in which he opposes Mr. Gladstone’s 
candidature for the county on the ground that the 
right hon. gentleman’s policy and actions have been 

verse to Protestantism ; and that “ his Ritualist 
and Romanising proclivities render him specially 
unfitted to represent a Protestant, and more 
especially a Presbyterian, constituency.” In sup- 
port of these statements Sir John refers to the 
age ae made by Mr. Gladstone of Canon 

ing to the Chair of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
of Mr. Mountague Bernard to ‘‘a seat on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on the eve 
of judgment being pronounced in the Bennett case,” 
and of Mr. Baring Gould to the Crown living of 
Kast Mersea in 1870. He also states that Mr. 
Gladstone is still, so far as he knows, a trustee of 
the Convent of Clewer. As regards politics, Sir 


John Wauchope objects to Mr. Gladstone’s conduct | 


on the astern (Question, and to Lis bitterness 
against Lord Peacuusfield, which ‘*‘ perhaps reached 
its zenith in Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Oxford, 
where his outbursts were more like the insane 
screechings of a female scold than the calm utter- 
ances of a staicsman.” Sir John believes that Mr. 
Gladstone has ‘‘never forgiven Lord Beaconsfield 
fur baving completely check mated him in his action 


on the Public Worhip Regulation Bill.” dia- 


burghshire returns one member, the population 
being 74,126, while the number of registered 

electors is estimated at 2,783. At the general elec: 

tion in 1874, the Earl of Dalkeith (Conservative) 

was returned by a majority of 135 over Lord Wil- 

oo Hay (Liberal), the numbers being 1,194 and 
059, 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—The meeting of Conservatives 
to select a candidate for Cambridgeshire, in place 
of the Hon. E. C. Yorke, is not expected tu be held 
fora week. The names of Captain the Hon. John 
Yorke, Mr. Edward Hicks, a son of Lord John 
Manners, and Mr. Pell were mentioned on the Con- 
servative side, The latter, it was said, would not 
stand, Itis not known if the Liberals will take 
action. 

HADDINGTON Bureus—By the death of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, Lord William Hay, who was 
elected in the Liberal interest for the Haddington 
district of burghs in August last, succeeds to the 
title of his deceased brother. 


ae 


“THE FRIENDS AND FOES OF RUSSIA.” 


Mr, Gladstone contributes to the new number of 
the Nineteenth Century an article under the above 
heading, in which he replies at considerable length 
to the charges so incessantly reiterated by the 
Tories against the Liberal party, that they sympa- 
thise ‘‘ with Russia, with the despotism of Russia, 
with the bad faith of Russia, and with the cruelty 
of Russia,” and that they are so enamoured of that 
Power that they ‘‘ are disposed and eager to sacri- 
fice for its sake the interests of their country, 
which are ex necessitate rei their own interests,” 
With regard to the attitude of the two great 
— parties, in view of the questions at issue 

etween Russia and Turkey, Mr. Gladstone 
observes :— 

For the last three years our alarmists have specu- 
lated upon Russia as supplying them with the best 
phlogistic to be had because the questions of the day 
have thrown the public susceptibilities principally into 
this direction. The Slavonic as well”as the Christian 
sympathies of the Russian people attached them power- 
fully to a cause which the Liberals of England, reiounc- 
ing all theological and ecclesiastical partialities in the 
case, were bound to favour as the cause of liberty 
against despotism, and of tbe sufferer against the 
oppressor. It was impossible for the British Liberals 
aud Nonconformists to become the instruments of 
wounding that sacred cause, the cause of the subject 
races of the East through sides of Russia, But 
the Tories in general were undér no such disability, 

What the Tories and their adherents have yet to 
realise is that the alliance between Russia and the 
great cause of deliverance is no longer the salient 
and determining point of the Eastern Question, 
‘‘ That alliance glided into the past, its fruit is 
gathered, and the position of Russia in its relation 
respectively to the Toryism and the Liberalism of 
England is*no longer subject to any emer 

ency. The Russian bogie is not any more avail- 
able for the political fair.’ 

This being so, Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that 
the questions can now be freely and exhaustively 
discussed. Who and what is Russia, and which is 
the party that is best entitled to fling in the teeth 
of the other the charge of being her peculiar friends ? 
In answering the jirst question, Mr. Gladstone 
regards Russia as including tliree elements only. 
First, the Emperor ; secondly, the people z thirdly, 
the official aristocratic and military class, in 
treating these divisions of the questions apron 
he holds that the present Emperor has given ample 
evidence of a just and a eg mind ; and as 
regards the war with Turkey, he avows his belief 
that the Czar was prompted by motives of humanity, 
which drew additional force from the special oq 
pathies of race and religion, ‘‘ Justice,” he adds, 
‘* seems to require a similar admission in regard to 
the Russian people, and also in regard to individual 
members of the third great moving force of the 
Empire. The latter class, however, so far as cun- 
cerns the rights of other countries, and the peace 
of the world, is the dangerous class of Russia, and 
is at work day and night to impress its own 
character upon Russian policy. : 

As the Tories seem to have forgotten their tradi- 

tionary friendship for Russia, Mr. Gladstune recapi- 
tulates the long series of occasions on which it has 
been manifested and confirmed, and shows that from 
the Treaty of Vienna, onwards, whenever there has 
been a struggle in Europe or elsewhere, with the 
single exception of the Turkish provinces, Russia 
has taken the side of English Toryism, and English 
Toryism has taken the side of Russia. The treat- 
ment to which the Ameer of Afghanistan has been 
subjected by Her Majesty’s Government is com- 
mevted on at some length and denounced as a 
pitiless display of might against right. The corre- 
spondence with Russia as to the withdrawal of the 
mission from Cabul is quoted in order to illustrate 
‘‘how the genuine bully can crouch before his 
equal,” and Mr. Gladstone says he does not know 
where to find in our modern history such an example 
of undue and humiliating submission to a foreign 
Government. At this point he pauses to claim that 
he has sufficiently established the following propo- 
sitions :— 

1. The British Tories are tho traditions] and natural 


allies of Russia in the policy of abs Jutism which sho ; 


commonly has followed ip coutinental affairs. 
2, They ovly dojart from ber when In the case of 


Turkish oppression she departs from hersel€ aud is | 


found fightirg on the side of freedom and Luinanity, 

3. In thus departing, they have sv wanaged their 
resistance that they have played ber game, tu! tified her 
position, and humbled their country before her, 


The writer proceeds to state that the great question 
which the people of this country must answer 
at the coming election is, whether the present mode 
is the mode in which they wish the country to be 
governed. Mr. Gladstone cannot conclude his 
paper without touching on one subject which not 
even now can be dropped from view. He means 
‘the war that has been not proclaimed indeed but 
established in ¢his country, the silent but active war 
against Parliamentary government.” On _ that 
subject he says :— 

The position of the present Hovse of Commons has 
on more than one occasion indicated its readiness to 
offer up at the shrine of the Government which it sus- 
tains the most essential rights and privileges which it 
holds in trust for the people. The occupation am 
administration of new territories intended and adm 
to involve large military charge, the assumption of 
joint governing rights under circumstances oF almoét 

opeless difficulty over a range of territory which found 
room for several of the greatest empires of antiquity, 
the establishment of new policies and the development 
of them into wars abhorrent to their countrymen—all 
these things have been effected under the cloak of 
deliberate and careful secrecy which has been maintained 
with evident intention, and even with elaborate con- 
trivance, to exclude the Parliament and the nation from 
all influence upon the results, The greatest encourage- 
ment has been afforded to a renewal of these experi- 
ments, for when at length they bave become known, 
they have been accepted in Parliament with groed 
approval, with that eagerness to be immolated whic 
even an Ameer of Afghanistan failed to show,” 

Mr. Gladstone also recapitulates the action of 
the Government with regard to the assumption of 
the title of Empress of India by the Queen, Two 
months before the Royal Titles Bill had received 
the sanction of Parliament Lord Salisbury had 
written to Lord Lytton instructing him to act as if 
the measure had already become law. “ Domestic 

olicy, then,” Mr. Gladstone urges, ‘‘as well as 
oreign, and that which lies deeper than any policy 
—the essential np og i of Parliamentary goyern- 
ment, will have to be considered and deteieinal at 
the coming election by the nation,” 


THE’ OBITUARY OF THE YEAR. 
(Abridged from the Pall Mall Gasette ) 


In striking contrast to the death-roll of the year 
1877, that of 1878 opens with the names of nota 
few Royal and ill 8 persons, including Victor 
Emmanue ang of Italy, and Pope Pius | 
of whom died within a month 
the year ; Geo 
of Oumber j 
} 


r the opening of 
V,, om King of Hanover and Duke 


eo the Queen of 


fl peror of 
aon Alive, Grand Duchess of 
d members of 


t, M.P. 
0, ‘ M.P. for 
Gurney, M.P. 
late Recorder of London ;. Mr, 
G. H. Whalley, M.P, for Peterborough; Sir W. 

ell, M.P, for Perthshire ; Mr. 
P. Wykeham Martin, M.P, for Rochester ; Mr. H. 
F. Bolckow, M.P. for Middlesbrou 


qh r. P. EK, 
Eyton, M.P, for the Flint Burghs ; Sir F. M. Wil- 
liams, M.P, for Truro; Mr. Eliot Yorke, M.P. for 
Cambridgeshire ; Colonel Duff, M.P. for East Nor- 
folk, Among other public men who have passed 
away during the year may be named Sir W. Gibson- 
Craig, Bart., Lord Clerk Register of Scotland ; 
Mr. Frederick Goulburn, U.B., Chairman of 
the Board of Customs; Sir William Grey, 
K.C.8.L, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; Sir 
Thomas Duffus Hardy, Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records; General Sir IT. M. Biddulph, 
Keeper of the Queen’s Privy Puree, The Church 
in England has lost ove of the most eminent of 
her prelates in. Bis) Selwyn, of Lichfield, and 
formerly of New Zea.and ; and one of the first of 
the revived order of Bishops Suffragan in Dr. 
Mackevzie, of Nottinghzm. From the Irish epis- 
copate we miss the name of Dr. Gregg, Bishop of 
Cork. Among the clergy of note who have 
died during the year may be named the 
Rev. Edward Caswall, a convert to Rome; 
Professor J. B. Mozley; Mr. Wood War- 
ter, editor of Southey’s ‘‘ Remainw,” and 
son-in-law of the poet; Profesror Jenkyns, 
the last of the canons of Durbam on the old list ; 
Dean Achilles Daunt, of Cork; Mr. Main, the 
Radcliffe Observer at Oxford; Dr. A. P. Saupdem, 
Dean of Peterborough; Dr. Lewellin, Dean of St. 
David’s; Dr. Jackson, Provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford; Preben Kyvaston, many years high 
master of St. Paul’s School; Dr. A. B. Evaus, 
rector of St. Mary-le-Strand ; Mr. Swabey, secre- 
tary of the Society for Promoting Christian Kuow- 
ledge ; the Rev. Crauford Tait, soa of the Primate. 
he Koman Church has lost Cardinal Cu'len; and 
the English Nonconformists Mr. Samuel Martin, 
the well-known minister of Westminster Chapcl ; 
aif Mr. Clement Bailhache, one of the secretaries 


tu’ the Baptist Missionary Society, The Free 
Church of Scotland has Just Dr. Dati, the 
celebrated Indian missionary. In the military 
obituary, among the names of note are 
those of General Mckcan, V,C., and General 
Sir John Campbell, bith of whom had 


°' pi from the ranks”; General Sir E. Cust, 
KOCH, yamerad Edward Kowley Hill, General Sir 


| John Garvock, In the k gal prp‘esgion the melan- 
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choly death of Mr. Justice Keogh will beremembered 
with regret, and among other prominent names are 
those of Mr. Thomas McDonnell, the Father of the 
Irish Bar, and Mr. Thomas Chitty, in addition to 
ex-Lord Chancellor Chelmsford, whose name has 
already been recorded. Among members of the 
medical profession we have to record the deaths 
of Dr. Quin, the London pbysician ; and Dr, Eason 
Wilkinson, of Manchester, the President of the British 
Medical Association. “From among scientific men 
will be misred Fries, the Swedish botanist,; Stal, 
the Swedish entomologist; Angelo Secchi, the 
Jesuit, and professor of astronomy at Rome; Mr. 
Bidder, F.R.S., ex-president of the Institute of 
Jivil Engineers ; John Penn, the marine engineer ; 
Pétermann, the geographer ; Bonomi, the Egypto- 
logist,’ In the world of literature and journalism, 
we have to note the names of Dr. Doran, the editor 
of Notes and Queries ; James Hain Friswell, author 
of ** The Gentle Life,’”’ andessays; Dr. Carruthers, for 
half a century editor of the /nverness Courier, and 
author of a life of Pope; William Cullen Bryant, 
the American poet ; Sir Edward Creasy, historian ; 
George Gilfillan ; Mrs. F. L. Mortimer, authoress 
of the ‘‘ Peep of Day ” and other religious works for 
children ; Mr, James Johnstone, proprietor of the 
Standard ; Mr. Edward Spender, the proprietor of 
the Western Morning News ; Major Whyte-Melville 
the novelist ; Catherine Winkworth, the translator 
of German hymnody ; George Henry Lewes ; Henry 
S. King and B. M. Pickering, the publishers, and 
Mr. Henry Huth, book collector. Art, using the 
term as applied to painting and architecture, has to 
mourn two of its leaders in Sir Francis Grant, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, and Sir George Gilbert 
Scott, R.A.; while in this obituary we also include 
the names of George Cruikshank, Kenneth Macleay, 


the Scottish miniature painter, and James Docharty, | 


the Scottish landscape painter. The stage has lost 
several of its most popular members—Mr. Phelps, 


Mr. Charles Matthews, and Mr. Alfred Wigan. 


Among eminent men of foreign countries not already 
named the Jossés of the year have been very heavy 
oe General della Marmora, Francis Ras- 
pail, the French politician ; M. Bulgaris, ex-Premicr 
of Greece; Bayard Taylor, the United States 
Minister at Berlin; Garnier-Pagés, the Parisian 
politician; Monsignor Dupanioup, Bishop of 
‘Orleans. Among ladies distinguished in various 
ways who have died during the year may be 
named Mrs. Tait, the wife of the Arobbishep ot Can- 
terbury ; Mrs. Grote, the widow of the historian ; 
Lady Coleridge, wife of the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas; Mrs. Clara Balfour, the 
lecturer. Lastly, may be noted the death of Mr. 
George Payne, the famous sportsman ; Mr. George 
Thompson, the anti-slavery orator; Mr. Henry 
Vincent, the popular lecturer; Alderman Carter ; 
and Mr. William White, chairman of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s and Christ’s Hospitals, 


Cpitome of Hews, 


The Queen and Princess Beatrice attended divine 
service at Osborne House on Christmas Day and 
on Sunday. The Rev. G. Connor, vicar of New- 
port, officiated. 

The Duke of Edinburgh bas been raised to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral of the Royal Navy. His 


promotion, it is stated, will not retard the progress | 


of any captains who are now senior to him on that 
list. His Royal Highness has been more than 
twenty years in the navy, and has served in com- 
mand of two ships for more than the period neces- 
sary to qualify a captain for promotion. 

Karl Granville has arrived at Hawarden Castle 
on a visit to Mr. Gladstone. 

Mrs. Grote, the widow of the historian of Greece, 
died on Sunday morning at the Ridgway, her coun- 
try house, near Guildford, in Surrey, at the age of 
eighty-six. She was a most remarkable woman, 
and her published works, notably the * Life” of 
her husband, showed mental qualities of a bigh 
order ; but her letters and conversation are said to 
have been better than her books, 

~The Princess of Wales has forwarded to Alder- 
man Firth, of Sheffield, the sum of 507. towards 
the mitigation of the distress in that town. This 
is accompanied by a letter, in which Her Royal 
Highness expresses her great regret at the existence 
of so much suffering in a place in which the 
Prince and Princess received such a welcome in 
1875, during Mr. Firth’s mayoralty. The mayor 
has also received a telegram from Mr. Cross, con- 
veying his sympathy with the distressed classes, 
and asking for a report as to its extent, together 
with the means for dealing with it. 

It is expected that ex- President Grant and the 
American Minister, the Hon. J. Welsh, will visit 
Ireland this week. He is to arrive in Dublin on 
Friday. On his return he will embark on board 
the American man-of-war Richmond for India, 


General Grant will return to the United States by | 


way of San I'rancisco, California, hoping to reach 
his home some time during the summer. 

The Kight Hon, Sir William Goodenough Hayter, 
Bart., was found crowned on Friday in a Jake on 
his estate at South Hill Vark, Verkshire. Sir 
William was in his cighty-seventh year. Ile held 


the office of Judge Advocate-General for two years, | 


from 1847 to 1849, and that of Patronage Secretary 
to the Treasury, or, in other words, ‘the Whip,” 
under the Russell Administration, from 1849 to 
1852, and again, under the Government of Lord 
Palmerston, from 1852 to 1858. He repre- 
rented Wells from 1837 to 1865, when he 
retired from Perliamentary life. He was 


created a baronet in 1858, and was & deputy- 
lieutenant and a magistrate for Ber e, and a 
magistrate for Somersetshire. He is succeeded in 
the baronetcy by Captain Hayter, M.P. for Bath, 
who was born in 1835, On Saturday afternoon an 
inquest was held as to the circumstances attending 
his death. The evidence showed that the deceased 
left his house on Thursday morning, and, Lady 
Hayter becoming alarmed at his absence, a search 
was made, the result of which was that his body 
was found in a lake near the house in about two 
feet of water. From the medizal evidence it 
appeared that the deceased had of late suffered from 
want of vital energy, that he was much depressed 
in epirite, and that he suffered from giddiness, but 
that his intellect appeared perfectly clear. On 
Thursday morning he complained a good deal to his 
steward of acute pain in the head, and also remarked 
that he thought he should never be better. A ver- 
dict was returned of ‘* Found drowned.” 

On Thursday the marriage of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Carnarvon and Miss Elizabeth Cathe- 
rine Howard, eldest daughter of the late Mr. 
Howard, of Greystoke Castle, was celebrated at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Greystoke, Cumberland. 
A large family party had met at Greystoke Castle 
for the wedding, which excited much interest in 
that part of Cumberland, where the bride and her 
family are so wellknown, Each of the four brides- 
maids, we are told, wore a gold bracelet, set with 
pearls and lapis lazuli, Lord Carnarvon’s gift. The 
marriage was performed by the Rev. Norman 
Ogilvy, M.A., rector of Hanbury, near Bromsgrove, 
assisted by the Rev. Edmund Askew, B.A., rector 
of Greystoke. The bride was given away by her 
brother. The ceremony concluded, the wedding 
party returned to Greystoke Castle to breakfast. 
The déjeuner was served in the great hall of the 
castle. Karly in the afternoon the Earl and Couu- 
tess of Carnarvon left the castle for his lordship’s 
residence in Bruton-street, Berkeley-square, on 
their way to Pixton Park, Somersetshire. 

Prince Louis Napoleon is visiting the Duke of 
Sutherland at Trentham Hall, near Stoke-upon- 
Trent. | 

The death is announced, on Christmas Eve, at 
her residence in Nottingham-place, Bayswater, at 
the advanced age of eighty-nine, of Mrs. Lucy 
Anderson, who was for many years the pianiste to 
Her Majesty the Queen, and by whom she was 
much respected. The deceased lady, who was the 
widow of Mr. G, F. Afiderson, had the declining 
years of her life cheered by the kind friendship of 
the Queen, and the liberal provision which was made 
for her by Her Majesty. 

The Marquis of Tweedale died on Sunday at the 
age of fifty-four. ia ; 

The marriage of the Duke of Connaught will, it 
is understood, take place at Windsor Cas ont 
March 13, the ceremony, originally fixed for Feb- 
ruary, having been postponed a month in conse- 
quence of the death of the Grand Duchess. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone celebrated -the 
sixty-ninth anniversary of bis birth at Hawarden 
Castle on Sunday. The principal event of the 
anniversary was the presentation of a silver axe by 
_**a few admiring friends,” in honour of the right 
hon, gentleman’s exploits as a woodman. This axe, 
which is of the size and pattern of the American 
axe, has been manufactured by Mappin and Webb, 
of London. The head is of solid silver, weighing 
6lb., and bears the simple inscription, ‘‘ Presented 
to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., by a 
few admiiing friends.” The handle is of ebony, 
and the axe is enclosed in a polished ornamental 
oak case. 

The following notice has been give’ by Lord 
Bateman in the House of Lords :—‘‘ On an early 
day next sestion, to call the attention of their lord- 
ships’ House to the past and present operations of 
the Free Trade policy of this country without reci- 
procity and to its effect upon the various home 
native industries, and the revenue and taxation of 
the kingdom, and to move a resojution.” ‘ 

The son of King Theodore of Abyssinia, who was 
brought to Fogland after the fall of Magdala, is 
being educated for the army. 

An old man named John Crow, aged eighty-two 
years, residing in Brovghty Ferry, Scotland, was 
frozen to death on Wednesday. 

News has been received at Lioyd’s of the loss by 
fire of the Northam, while on her voyage from 
London to Sydney. Allon board were saved. News 
has also been received of the loss of the American 
steamer Emily B. Souder. Two of the crew have 
been landed at Kingston, Jamaica. It is feared 
that the rest of the crew and the passengers have 
been drowned. ere 

The Royal yacht Alberta was in collision at East 
Cowes on Fr.day,with the tender Elfin. The 
latter was considerably damaged, 

Liberal landlords are showing due consideration 
for the difficulties of their tenants at the present 


juncture. Ear! Fortescue has returned 10 per cent. 
on the rents of his Tattershall estates. The tenants 
'of Sir Hugh Cholmondeley, M.P., have received a 
return of 10 per cent, on their rents due at 
_Michae]mas, 1875. Earl Manvers has returned 10 
per cent, to his Lincolnshire tenants. So also has 


the Marquis of Hertford, the Lord Chamberlain, at | 


—Stratford-on Avon, 


its last meeting on Monday. ‘lhe report set forth 
that 599 claims bad been sent in, and that 544 of 
these were allowed. ‘The sum of £6,440 was given 
to widows, £5,135 to widowers, £5,205 to relatives, 


| £615 to survivors, and £17,525 was devoted to the 


interests of orphans, the total number of children 
‘dealt with being 212,’ 


( 


The Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier has been elected a 
member of the French Academy. The election was 
all but unanimous, twenty-two out of twenty-seven 
votes being given for him, and the remaining five 
being blanks. 

On Christmas Day the Crown Prince of Germany 
was thrown from his carriage, together with an 
aide-de-camp, but neither sustained any injury. — 

The Austro-Italian Commercial Yreaty was 
signed on Friday. Italy has obtained a large re- 
duction of the import duties on silks. 

The last appeal of the man Moncasi, who fired at 
King Alfonso, has been rejected by the Supreme 
Court, and his fate now lies with the Council of 
Ministers. It is. believed that the sentence of 
death will be executed. 

A Chinese diplomatist has arrived at St. Peters- 
burg with a view to adjusting, if possible, the diffe- 
rences which have arisen between his own Govern- 
ment and that of the Czar. 

During the two months from October 21 to 
December 21, 144 societies, forty-four newspapers, 
and 157 other publications were proscribed by virtue 
of the German Socialist law. 

It is expected that the Austrian Crown Prince 
Rudolph will shortly be betrothed to the Princess 
Mathilde, eldest daughter of Prince George of 
Saxony. 

_A difference has arisen between the Governor of 
Cyprus and the German Consul at Larnaca, who 
also represents Italy, which involves a nice point of 
international law. Colonel White, Commissioner 
of Larnaca, lately refused to recognise some judicial 
act of the officer referred to, and the question to be 
settled is how far foreign consuls in Cyprus, which 
still forms an integral part of the Turkish Empire, 
retain the powers granted them by the capitulations 
in view of the peculiar conditions under which 
England holds the island. 

A treaty of commerce between France and Austria 
on the basis of the most favoured nation clause is 
on the point of being concluded, 

Partly owing to the severe weather and partly to 
the general badness of the times, there is at present 
great distress throughout Switzerland. In Geneva 
alone 6,000 people are reported to be out of work. 


Siscellancous, 


————= 


Cyprus.—Mr. T. Brassey, who has just \isited 
Cyprus, stropgly advises the British Government, 
if they are guing to retain the island, to buy the 
sovereignty from the Sultan. He says the 800,000/. 
to be paid to the Ottoman Government is the 
*‘lion’s share of the total revenue of 178,000/.,”’ 
and the Sultan will be able to claim, by means of 
royalties over mines and shares in the land rental, 
a great portion of any prosperity we may produce, 
The island, moreover, needs remission of the taxes, 
which are levied in an oppressive way ; and if the 
eoil is to saved from droughts, so severe that even 
the Turkish Government occasionally sent supplies 
of biscult to keep the people alive, the bills must 
be planted, and large expenditure incurred for the 
storage of water and sinking of deep wells, Mr, 
Brassey deprecates any attempt at official coloni- 
sation till these improvements are accomplished, 
but believes that when they are, the overplus of 
the population of Malta will gladly emigrate to 
Cy prus., 

DIscoveRY OF THE NortH East Passace.--The 
Standard says :—‘‘ We are able to publish early 
news—reaching us, strangely and appropriately, in 
the midst of almost Arctic weather—which ought 
to gladden even the most jealous of geographers, 
and make the hearts of all old Arctic navigators leap 
up within them out of simple delight. The great 
problem of the Siberian Polar Sea, which has vexed 
the souls of navigators ever since 1556, has been 
solved at last. The North-East Passage has been 
forced, Capes Taimyr and Tscheljuskin have been 
doubled. The existence of an open waterway from 
North Cape and Archangel to Behring Straits has 
been put beyond doubt. And although it is hard 
indeed not to wish that the glory of such a 
success should have fallen to an English vessel, with 
an English captain and an English crew, our con- 
gratulations to Professor Nordenskiold upon a 
triumph which crowns the labours of his life need 
not on that account be the leas hearty or sincere. 
Starting from Gothenburg in the early part of July 
last, the Professor worked past the great Samoyede 
peninsula, past the Obi, the Yemisci, and the 
Pyasina, doubled Cape Tainiyr, skirted Taimyr Bay, 
the shores of which Middendorf visited in sledges 
in 1843, doubled Tscheljuskin itself, had reached 
the mouth of the Lena, between lat. 120 deg. E, 
and lat. 130 deg. E. by the 27th of August last, 
and thence from Jakutsk, in Siberia, sent back his 
first despatches. From the mouth of the Lena to 
Behring Straits is more or less plain sailing, and 
the gallant crews of the Vega and her companion 
and sbarer in the honour of the expedition, the Lena 
ought soon, if not indeed by now, to be safely 
riding in the China Sea.” 


dHk City oF GLascow Bank —More startli: g 
revelations as to the couduct of business by the 
City cf Glasgow Bank directors were made on 


| Taursday at the examination in bankruptcy of } 
The Princess Alice Relief Fund Committce held | ) ptcy of Mr, 


Lewis Potter, of the firm of Lewis Potter and Co 
The examination tcok place within the prison, 
Blank drafts were made by Holmes, Whyte and 
Co, upon the City Bavk, and these were tilled up 
by the bankrupt and discounted from time to time 
by Messrs. Morton and Co, The blank drafts were 
engraved in Glaagow, got by the bankrupt from the 
back, sent out to urne, and returned signed 
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in books of fifty each, and thus credits to the extent 
in one class of fully £260,000 upon the bank had 
been created. He remembered a letter submitted 
to the City Bank directors from R. 8. Stronach, 
dated September, 1875, accepting the managership, 
but, before undertaking its responsibilities, asking 
the board to minute its approval of the policy pre- 
viously pursued of supporting several accounts of 
an unsatisfactory character. Mr. Potter said he 
was deceived by the bank regarding securities held 
towards acceptances mentioned in his examination, 
as he was told distinctly there was cash against 
them in the bank; but, though he was convinced 
he had been deceived, his memory was very defec- 
tive as to the steps he had then taken to put him- 
self right. He must have mentioned the business 
to somebody about the bank, but whom be could 
not remember. Of course it must have been 
mentioned at meetings of the board of directors ; 
but in what way, or by whom, or to what intent, 
be could not remember. ‘Mrs. Potter, however, he 
let it be known, bas a private estate of her own, 
amounting to £50,000, the investments being with 
money advanced by him, and by her economising 
her expenditure. It is stated that there is every 
likelihood that Mr. C. S. Leresche, the imprisoned 
secretary of the City of Glasgow Bank, will be ac- 
cepted as a witness for the Crown at the forthcoming 
trial of the directors. There is stated to be some 
doubt whether the Caledonian Bank is legally liable 
for the debts of the City of Glasgow Bank. The 
sum received by the liquidators up to Saturday— 
though, of course, further payments may yet be 
received —is believed to be rather less than 
900,0007. ; whereas, after making allowance for the 
shares held by the bank, the amount realised, had 
all the shareholders met their liability, should have 
keen about 2,000,000. Yesterday afternoon the 
liquidators of the City of Glasgow Bank officially 
intimated that they will declare a dividend of 15s. 
in the pound, payable in the middle of July next, 


THe Misuse .or Booxs.—Mr. F. Harrison 
delivered a lecture at the London Institution on 
Thursday, lec, 17, ‘*On the Abuse of Books,” or 
rather he would correct the title of the lecture, and 
speak on their misuse. There were many ways in 
which books might be misused. Many persons 
occupied a large part of their lives in buying books 
without having a real intention to read them. Some 
persons thought books specially valuable because 
they were unique. The worst misuse of books was 
the reading of that which was utterly trivial, about 
unimportant persons or unimportant events, while 
leaving unread some of the greatest books of the 


world. The love of reading had to be guarded, It. 


was important to know what class of books to read. 
He was inclined to think that the most useful part 
of reading was to know what toavoid. The dangers 
of literature were in this way as great as the 
dangers of the world. The high pressure life of 
emergency of the day brought with it peculiar diffi- 
culties. The enormous multiplication of modern 
books was not favourable to the reading of the best. 
There never was a time during the last 300 years 
when the difficulties in the way of making efficient 
use of books were greater than they were to-day. 
Was not simply beiug entertained by books to cease 
to be inapieteed | by them? The very infinity of oppor- 
tunities was robbing us of the power of using them. 
Of course he admitted the great benefit produced 
by the invention of printing, but it had not been 
a good wholly unmixed. The gain was one which 
entailed on us heavy responsibilities. Poetic and 
emotional literature was good—that which struck 
upon the thoughts and touched’ the heart. It 
would be well, instead of devoting themselves to 
«ephemeral literature, to address themselves to the 
perennial products of human genius. He was 
against any particular idol or set of idols. The 
great poets of the world were as manysided as 
human nature itself. He was in favuur of the 
schocl of all the great men, and against the school 
of the small men, It wasa work of determinea 
effort to master the works of the greatest pocts. 


He contended that in the works accepted by the 


united voice of mankind as matchless and supreme 
there was a library at band for every map. A life- 
time was not more than was required to know as 
they ought to be known the works of these writers 
of genius. It was too much the habit to read essays 
upon the works of a poet rather than the works of 
the poct himself. As Bishop Butler has said, ‘‘ No 
time is spent with so little thcught as the greater 
part of that which is spent over books.” He pro- 
tested against the mania for readivg old and out- 
of-the-way books, simply because tbey are such, 
while forgetting others. For his own part he pre- 
ferred a book which was beautiful in itself to one 
which was simply rare. As tothe best hundred 
books or so the world had been agreed long ago, 
and a man might well make a catalogue of the best 
eeaka for hin.self, though nut to the exclusion of all 
0 ers. 


Tue CoMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF PARTIESs,—The 
probability from the elections at Maldon, County 
Derry, and Bristol, is, in the opinion of the 
Economist, that, while the mass of the people are 
interested on the side of a vigorous foreign policy, 
they are not interested on the side of Lord Beacons- 
field’s foreign policy, and that his may, as a ques- 
tion. with electors, be eliminated from the cal- 
culation. The very feeble enthusiasm it has 
evoked in a limited class is quite counterbalanced 
by the hostility it has aroused among the Dis- 
renters and the philosophic Radicals, and the deadly 
antagonism, an antagonism with something of fury 
in it, which it has called out in Scotland. Lord 
Beaconsfjeld’s fureign policy, therefore, being out of 


- 


| decided preponderance of power. 


the way, the election ought to turn on home ques- 
tions and ordinary party feeling, and if it did so 
turn there could be little doubt of the ordi- 
nary result—a considerable Liberal victory. 
The people are distressed, and distressed 
in a way which they perceive. The boroughs 
would therefore vote for Liberals—and the 
boroughs rule England—but for one disturbin 
cause. They are not quite prepared to give up al 
foreign policy, and they do not see that the Liberal 
leaders have any to propose; sce rather signs that 
they ‘are going in for Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform exclusively. The citizens are anxious for 
all these things, or at least the first two of them, 
but they are also anxious, perhaps logically, that 
England should retain her position, and that Russia 
should bediligently ‘‘ watched.” Very largenumbers 
of them, therefore, are etill unwilling to abandcn the 
Ministry which they think has Cone its best, and 
which may have failed through difficulties clearly 
perceptible only to itself, They perceive that it has 
not succeeded, but have not entirely given up hope 
that it may yet succeed. 
therefore, that when the dissolution comes the seces- 
sioas will be partial, or will take the form of 
abstentions, and in that case the general result 
is nearly certain—a Parliament in which neither 
of the two great parties in the State can claim a 
No result could 
be more disastrous to the country for two reasons, 
one of them permanent and one temporary. In 
such circumstances a Government must either rule 
by perpetually threatening another dissolution, that 
is, must constantly irritate instead «f convincing 
or conciliating the House of Commons,yand must 
therefore be a disliked yet obeyed Govern- 
ment ; or it must always be thinking of 
another dissolution, and therefore be a 
weak Government, bidding for popularity, 
and alarmed whenever its enemies make the 
smallest effective move. An equal division of 
arties means, in fact, power transferred to Home 

ulers, and that is one, at least, of the most pro- 
bable results of the next election, and one which 
will be considered by three-fourths of the whole 
country most disastrous. 


leanings. es 


Though strange, it is true, that the nutmeg grater 
makes the nutmeg /ess. 

Short dresses are at last very generally worn for 
walking, and it is now more than probable that 
they will be occasionally adopted for dancing, 

‘* Where will you put me when I come to see you 
at your castle in the air?” asked a gentleman of a 
witty girl, ‘‘ Ina brown study,” she replied, 

‘*ather,” said a roguish boy, ‘‘I hope you 
won’t buy any more gunpowder tea for mother,” 
‘‘Why not?” ‘Because every time she drinks it 
she blows us up.” : 

Josh Billings says—‘‘ There is one thing about 
hens that looks like wisdom—they don’t cackle much 
till they have laid their eggs. Some folks are 
always cackling of what they are going to do 
beforehand.” 

A tailor of a melancholy temperament was 
observed sitting cross-legged on the Canada shore, 
gazing intently at the Horse Shoe Fall of Niagara, 
with its thick cloud of spray. <A reporter stole up 
unobservei and heard him mutter, ‘*‘ What a place 
to sponge a coat.” 

We regret to record that some of our American 
contemporaries condescend to insert such poor and 
invidious stuff as this :—‘' While an Iowa woman 


was struggling in the water and likely to drown, 


her husband yelled out, ‘New bonnet—swim fir 
life!’ and she struck out and safely reached the 
shore.” e 

THE AGE TEAM.—A certain clergyman was 
exhorting those who had troubled consciences to 
be sure and/call on their pastor for guidance. Said 
he, ‘‘ To sfow you, my brethren, the blessed results 
of these visits to your pastor, I will state to you 
that only yesterday a gentleman of wealth called 
upon me for counsel and instruction; and now, 
to-day, my friends—to-day he sits among us a 
happy husband and father, and a Christian.” A 
young Jady in the audience whispered to a matron, 
*¢ Wasn't that pretty quick work?” 

A Mi.iraxnt CLerGyMAN,—The Rev. G. Brown, 
of the South Sea Islands, has his counterpart ina 
Californian Methodist parson, who, being called to 
preach at an out-of-the-way town, was informed 
before entering the | pe a he must be careful, as 
many of the assembled congregation were ‘‘ roughs,” 
and would not hesitate to disturb him if his remarks 
didn’t suit. The holy man made no reply, but, 
haviog reached the desk, he’took fronyhis pocket 
two revolvers, and placing one on each side of the 
Bible, gave a sbarp glance around the room and 
said, ‘‘ Let us pray.” A more orderly service was 
never conducted.—Lcho, 

Apvice From Homr.—A man came to Aberdeen 


from the Highland wilds seven years ago, and is- 


pow a well-to-do merchant, Last week he wrote to 
the old folks, telling them that he bad married a 
lady with a very fine voice—‘*a mezzo-soprano cf 
quite extraordinary compass.” He received an 
answer from the maternal side of the house, inform. 
ing him that his Jamented aunt was afflicted 
with something of that sort during her life, but had 
always found relief in placing a mustard plaster on 
the sole of each foot, and drinking a pint of dande- 
lion tea. sii 

, Appine Insutt To Ingury.—A thief in Ches- 
tertiel?, who lately robbed the hen-roost belonging 
to Mr, Britt, landlord of the Horns public-house, in 


Derby-road, afterwards wrote him the followin 
letter :—‘‘ Derby-lane Chesterfield 2578 Mr Bri 
Sir It is with Great pleasure i write to you but the 
fowls where so good and Tender that i could not 
refrain asking you whether Chickens would soon 
be ready as work is very Bad and We Must have 
something to Eat. Mr Britt i must not forget to 
tell you that the Black hen Was very tough We 
could neither roast nor boil it it was a disappoint- 
ment asi had ask a friend to come to dinner and 
with Pulling at the old Black hen he Loosened all 
his Front teeth the cock was very good and tender 
i should not written this to you but i hear that you 
had Promised to give 4 pounds of bacon i will call 
for it Buti am afraid you would not be true to 
your Promise i am yours Truly row. Broru.” 
A SATIRE ON YANKEE i aBits.—‘* Now you 
Hamerican gents,” said the master of ceremonies 
at Halifax to a party of American visitors, ‘‘ afore 
you are hintroduced to ’is excellency an’ ’er royal 
‘ighness Louise, there’s a few rules to be hobserved. 


| Don’t expectorate h hanes den te 
It is ‘most probable, # pectorate hon the carpet has you're in the 


abit of doing at ‘ome, you know ; and don’t keep 
your ‘ats on, as you always doin Hamerica. And 
no revolvers nor bowie-knives is hallowed to be 
drawed in the pregence of ’is hexcellency an’ ’er 
royal ’ighness, wich is what you’re a-doing of in 
Congress continually. An’ you'll walk in forward, 
an’ you won’t think of shaking ’ands with ’er 
royal ‘ighness nor even with ’is hexcellency ; nor, 
hof course, you won’t address ’im as ‘old hoss’ nor 
‘old sardine,’ as hif you was a-talkin’ to your 
President, you know. You'll simply bow an’ 
hassume a hattitude of reverence, so far as you 
know ’ow, and then retire backward out of the 
royal presence.” — Boston Traveller. 


A COMPLIMENTARY Girt.—The late George 
Henry Lewes, like Mirabeau and Wilkes, was what 
the Anfericans would call a ‘‘ dreadful homely 
man,” and the fullowing story is related of him. 
He was sitting one night at a tavern, when a 
stranger, not remarkable for personal beauty, came 
up and begged his acceptance of a handsome anuff- 
box. ‘* But, sir,” observed Mr, Lewes, ‘‘I cannot 
accept such a valuable gift from one unknown to 
me.” ‘Have no hesitation on that account, sir,” 
replied the donor, ‘‘the box is yours, I will tell 
you how I became possessed of it, and you shall 
judge for yourself. friend of mine dying left me 
the snuff-box as a legacy. ‘I give and bequeath to 
my friend, So-and-So, believing him to be the 
ugliest man in the world, my silver gilt snuff-box ; 
but if he can discover any man uglier than himself, 
it is my wish—he being agreed—tbat the said box 
shall pass from his possession into that of the uglier 
man, and so on until the actual ugliest man in the 
world shall become its actual possessor.’ So far as 
I recollect, those were the terms of my friend's 
will. You will agree, sir, under the circumatances, 
that the box belongs to you.” 

Tue Portticat ‘‘Son or Tor..”—The followin 
is from Phillips Thompson’s lectures in New Yor! 
on *‘ Random Shots at Flying Follies ” :—*‘ Fellow- 
citizens,” said he, ‘‘ I’m a hard-fisted son of toil. 
I’m a bricklayer by trade, and not a bit ashamed of 
it. No, sir; 1 wasn’t born with a silver spoon into 
my mouth, or cradled in the Jap of luxury. I'ma 
self-made man, gentlemen,” ‘ You’d better have 
let out the job,” remarked a voice in the rear of 
the hall. He scorned to notice the interruption, 
and proceeded, ‘‘ Yes, feller-citizens, I’m proud of 
having risen by honest industry, proud of appearin’ 
to solicit your suffrage as a true representative of 
labour ; as one] who has contributed to build up 
this community by the sweat of his brow and the 
toil of his hands. Hig ogee. As I was saying, I’m 
a bricklayer by trade, I’ve worked to raise more than 
half the palatial mansions, magnificent commercial 
structures, and heaven-pointing spires which 
beautify and adorn our town. (Great enthusiasm. ) 
And here, right here, gentlemen, are the identical 
tools with which I have carved out my way to pro- 
sperity. (Here the orator exhibited a trowel and 
hammer, amid deafening plaudits). ‘‘ Pass ’em this 
way,” said an excited listener, evidently belonging 
to the working-class; let me gaze on to them 
relics;’The tools were handed to him, and he 
scrutinised them with deep interest. ‘‘ You say 
you worked as a bricklayer?” said he, turning sharp 
to the orator. ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ And with them tools?” 
‘Yes, sir; those are the very tools I bought when 
I made my first start asa journeyman. To them 
I owe all my prosperity.” ‘Well, then, I muat 
say you deserve great credit. So does any man 
who could Jay bricks with euch weapons, Gentle- 
men (turning to the audience), just look at em. 
It’s a gardener’s trowel aud a carpenter's hammer !” 
(uproar), The meeting dissolves. 

Brie Texts.—Dr. Dale, in his ‘Yale lectures on 
preaching, advises young men to be certain their 
text is in the Bible, and relates an amusing incident 
of a friend of his who preached an clegant sermon 
from a passage in the Prayer-book, thinking that 


jt was one ot the wise utterances of Solomon, A 


similar mistake was made by the Rev. Jeremiah 
Jacob Solomon, a coloured gentleman, who used to 
hold forth in the log church at Pivey Flat. The 
congregation to which the Rev. J. J. 8. statedly 
miv st: ed had yo'vlly beckslidden since the ‘big 
mecting” of the previous fall. A general state ot 
luke-warmness and indifference bad succeeded the 
fervour of those happy days. Even the stewards 


and class-leaders scemed to be ‘‘at ease in 
Zion.” This deplorable state of things distressed 
brother Jacob very much. He determined to ates: a 
grand rousing sermon next Sabbath, to see if the old 
ship could not be moved off the sand-bar upon which 
it had stranded, The occasion was auspicious. Tt 
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was the regular time for the yews meeting, and 
as the presiding elder was sick, brother Jacob would 
be able to preach to an unusually large congrega- 
tion. The next dey we met him and inquired about 
is meeting. ‘‘Oh, we had a powerful time, Boss; 
a mighty powerful time,” was his glad re 7. 
** What did you preach about?” we asked. ‘‘ 

tex wus as follers: ‘ An.de Lord said, Let us all 
put our shoulders to de wheel, and dis boat will 
surely swim,’” ‘' Why, Jake, that text isn’t in 
the Bible; and besides you have mixed up your 
metaphors terribly, unless your boat is a regular 
side-wheel steamer.” ‘‘ Well, I don’t know ‘bout 


—_ Boss,” said he, scratching his head and looking 
‘**Peared to meit wus inde book. But 


anyhow I enjoyed ’mazing liberty.” — Weekly Review. 


Births, Marriages, and Beuths. 


MARRIAGES, 
CUNNINGHAM — MIDDLETON, — Dec. 24, at the 
Islington Presbyterian Church, by the Rev. J. Thain 
Davidson, D.D , John Cunningham, of Bristol, to Awelia, 
second daughter of James Middleton, M.D, of Mill 


OLIVER—RADWELL.—Dec. 26, at the Baptist Chapel, 


Stevenage, by Mr. Eli Fox, minister, George William, 
third son of Rich ard Oliver, Montague House, Stretford, 
Manchester, to Mery Ellen, elder daughter of Allen Fiitton 
Radwell, near Baldock, Herts. 


DEATHS. 

CHASTEL DE BOINVILLE.—Dec. 28, the Kev. Charles 
Alfred Chastel de Boinville, PresbyterigH Minister at 
K on-Thames, 59. 

JENNINGS.—Dec. 27, after a long illness, the Rev. George 

‘Jennings, for fifty years minister of the Independent 
» Hants, after he had served his own gene- 


at pape 
A pe the of God fell asleep, 78. 
VINO Bee. 28 on resdea, Gaisford- strect, 
KEMP.—Dec. 30, at the residence of her son, 21, Seymour- 
street, Leicester, Elizabeth, ar of Mr. Edward Kemp, 


of Uppingham, Ratland, sged 94. 


Epps’s Cocoa.— All the Year Round says :—‘‘ Let 
us stroll to the Euston-road, hard by the Regent’s Park, to 
Eppe’s Cocoa Manufactory, where may be studied the making 
of cocoa on a stupendous scale, giving a just idea of the value 
these articles, not as luxuries, but as actual food.” 

Epps's Cocoa.— John Bull says :—‘‘An idea of the 
vast extent of the industry may be gained from the fact that 
one firm alove—that of Messrs. Epps and Co.—now sell 
some 4,000,000 pounds annually.” 

pr Cocoa.—Christian World says :—‘' IfIam 


are the ingredients of which it is com ; with this 

view I made my way to the cocoa manufactory of James 
ge ont Co., in the Euston-road.” | 

’3 Cocoa. — Cassels Household Guide 

vay :—" We will now give an accouot of the process 


aq 


Mesers. James E and Co., homcopathic 
chemists ne menufacturers of distetic articles, at ihalr Cathe 
in the Fuston-road, London.” 


Epps’s poor tiipr seer Advertiser says :— 
“Nearly two centuries after, in 1832, the duties, which had 
hitherto been almost probibitive,| were preatly reduced, and 
one of the first to take advantage of re-establishing the 
Pelle cho = was Messrs. Epps and Co., the homeo- 


Taz Evzcrric Liant in its vast superiority to gas and 
forms of artificial light is an apt illustration of the 
ion which Grant’s MoRELLA CHERRY Bravpy mai 
ns in comparison with all other Liqueurs, in its perfection of 
rich fruity flavour, which is effectively brought out when con- 
sumed with hot water. Inquire for it at all Bars, Restaurants, 
and Wine Stores. ufacturer, Thomas Grant, Distiller. 


e. : 
“Coca Lgar, Worpswortn’s CHEMICAL Foop or 
HEALTH,” prepared from “ Erythroxylou-Coca,” the success- 
ful remedy for debility, nervousness, neuralgia, sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. Ils. 1}d., 2s. Od., 5s., and 15s.; sent free on 
receipt of P.O.O.—H. Wordsworth and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 6, Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 
PgRxrecTion.—Mars. 8. A. ALLEN’s Wor.p’s Hair 
RusTorser is offered to the public with full confidence iu its 
merits. Testimonials of the most flattering character have 


gtey hair to its youthfulcolour and lustrous beauty, re- 
i a few ions to secure new and luxuriant 
gro - The soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 
use, That most objectionable and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly aud permanently 


umers. 
10LET INK.—A sixpenny bottle of Judson’s Violet Dye 
a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by be 
adding “hot water.” Why not use this beautiful and eco- 
nomical preparation! In a pailful of water small woollen 
or silk articles can be dyed in ten minutes. Judson’s Dyea, 
24 colours, sispence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 


Rucxitrs Paris Biuzs.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public bave been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations, ‘The merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the equare shape, but mere general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers ne Py poy to caution all buyers to sce 
« "s Paris Blue” on each packet. 

“ Hamitton Tereace, Mitrorp Haven. Noyv., 1878. 
—Dear Sir,—Being troubled with a severe cough during a 
recent vitit to don, [ purchased a bottle of your 
* Balsam of Aniseed,” and:was thankful to find immediate 
and permapent relief —I am, very faithfully yours, GzorGeE 
Tuomas Horn, M.A., Oxtord, Clerk in Holy Orders,” 
Powsz.u’s BALSAM OF ANISEED, for covghs, bronchitis, 
influensa, colds, &c. The effect of one teaspoonful taken in 
a little water on going to oS is extraordinary. No family 


should be without it in theWwinter. f&o!d by chemists and 

medicine vendors throughdut the world, at ls. lid. and 

2s, 3d. per bottle; a great saving in taking family boitles, 

lls, each. Established over fifty years. ‘Prepared only by 

Thos. Powell, Blackfriars-road, London. | 

CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING are prevented by the use 

F age og op Syrup. It — pe sensatie 
w applied to gums gives speedy relief. Of a 
iste, 2s, 9d. per bottle. 


Hgau ALL 1 For Bruises, Chilblains, Rheumatism, Lum- 
bago, &c., no embrocation equals “ Dredge’s Heal All,” Of 
all chemists, }s. Jid. a ? | 


: 
a 
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_ 
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Hout.toway’s Ornrment AND PILits.—The soothing 


Pp ies of these nredicaments render trem well worthy of | 


trial in all diseases of the lungs, in common colds, and 
influenza. The Pills taken internally and the Ointment 
rubbed externally are exceedingly efficacious, When influenza 
is epidemic this treatment is easiest, safest, and surest, 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment purify the blood, remove a'l 
obstructions to its free cicenlation through the lungs, relieve 
the overgorged air tubes, and render respiration free without 
reducing the strength, irritating the nerves, or depressing the 
spirits. Such are the ready means of saving suffering when 
afflicted with colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other complaints 
by which so many are seriously aud permaneatly afflicted in 


most countries. 
abdbertisements, 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH | 
WITHOUT A VISIT TO THE DENTIST, OR 
SELF-MEASUREMENT. 


A most Important Discovery in Dentistry by 
Mr. M. E. TOOMEY. 


An Invention enabling persons to take the necessary Cast 
of their own Mouth, which can be forwarded by Post, and 
the required Artificial Teeth supplied without a PERSONAL 
INTBRVIgew. Mr. M. E. TOOMEY has obtained Her 
Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent in England; also France, 
Germany, America, Belgium, and Colonies—May and 
August, 1878. Pamphlet by post. 


54, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD ST., LONDON, 
Consultations Daily, Free. 


i is TRUSTEES of CHURCHES 
) and CHAPELS. 

Messrs. HENRY SALTER and SONS invite applica- 
tions for LOANS upon CHURCHES or CHAPELS, They 
have a large fund available for this purpose, which can be lent 
for a long term of years. 

London: 11, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, E.C, 
Dublin: 41, Lower Sackville-street. 

Glasgow: 74, Buchanan-street. 

Manchester: Queen’s Chambers, John Dalton-street. 


EEK O F reRarts &. 
JANUARY 5—12, 1879. 

DAILY MEETINGS will be held as usnal at LANGHAM 
HALL, 43, Great Portland-street, Oxford-circus, on 
MONDAY, Jan 6, and following days, commencing at 
Twelve o’Clock. hairman: The Hon, Sir Robert Lush; 
Henry Wright, Eeq., R. C. L. Bevan, Esc., Donald Matheson, 
eS George Williams, Esq., and Capt. the Hon. F. Maude. 
Addresses will be given by the Rev. H. W. Webb Peploe, 
Rev. Dr. Kigg, Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser, Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 
Rev. Heary Simon, and Rev. John Richardson. Ministers 
and Christians generally are earnestly invited to be present. 
Papers containing subjects for — may be had on appli- 
cation to the Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance. 

7, Adam-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RTICLED PUPIL.—An ARTICLED PUPIL 

is REQUIRED after the Christmas Vacation in a 

high-class School in the North of London.—Apply to} A., 
Post-office, Daventry. 


ty PARENTS and GUARDIANS..—A CIVIL 
ENGINEER, M.LC.E., in charge of Railways in and 
pear the Midlands, has a VACANCY in his Office for a well- 
educated intelligent youth as ARTICLED PUPIL.—For 
terms, address W.H.8,, care of Henry Manton, Esq., North- 
field, Birmingbam. 


ETROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


MS COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 
had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RETEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 

the Northern suburb of London. Terms (including Lessons 

with Four Masters) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for a 

governess-pupil (Minister's Danghter preferred).— Address, 

the Lady Principal, Mrs. Hen Park House, Parkhurst- 
road, Camden-road, N. ; 


HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
THE EARS. 3 


Books on these Subjects sent free. 

END for the REV. J. SILVERTON’S 
BOOKS on DEAFNESS, showing how the disease 
may be at once relieved and ultimately cured. Thousands 
are hearing the Gospel to-day who had been shut out from 
the Good News for years, and would still have been deaf to 
all around them but for the help they obtained from Mr. 
Silverton. Mr, 8. not only preaches the Gospel to a very 
large congregation, but has literally given hearing to a vast 
number, The Remedies are indeed great blessings, as mauy 
can bear testimony. The Book on Deafness gives several 
uteresting accounts of persons now using the Trumpet, and 
others who have been cured of their deafness altogether. 

When a remedy is 80 successful, ought not every deaf 
to try it, if it be in his or her power? The remedy 1s safe 
even for achild. The books also show how important it is 
that deaf people should be in a good state of health. Deaf- 

ness is rally worse when the party is out of health, 

Mr. Silverton, asa Minister, has had greatexperience among 
the sick, and for twenty years has in many ways helped to re- 
store health. His Medical Energizer and Cough Curer, with 
the Nutrient Food of Food, has been greatly blessed. They are 
fine Medicines, A month under cur treatment, either for 
ear disease or general weakness, often works wonders for the 
patient. These things sre truly geod, or we could not offer 
them to the public. The Rev, E. J. Silverton is the Pastor 
of the Baptist Church meeting in Exetér Hal!, Nottingham. 
One of the books, which will be sent free, bears an engravin 
of the new and beautiful building, and one of Mr. Silverton’s 
printed Sermons is cnclosed. Any persun not in health, or 
any person cea‘, should send to the Kev. K. J. SILVEKTON, 
Albert House, bark Street, Nottingham. Also, 


NERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 
by REV. EK. J. SILVERTON. Over 400. Pages 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookséller or ALA- 
BASTER and PASSMORE, 4, Paternoster Buildings, 
London, The Sermons sre quaint and humorous, containin 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must r 
them!! No one slept while they were delivered!! An 
Engraving of the Preacher’s Place vf Worship, Exeter Hall, 
Nottingham, will be found within. These Sermons are 


ee 


usilike all others, Sent post frée from the Author. 


ad 


fe Stee bet- WITHOUT MEDICINE, 

inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
liver Complaints, Debility, Asthms, Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD: — 


REVALENTA ARABICA 


(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
out, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
fvsteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low —— 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish.and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. Thirty-two years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rcar delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhoea, eruptions, 


IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Thirty-two years well-de- 
served sud world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of cheap Foods, 
However, Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan 
Hospital for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the 
vegetable substances DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
AKABICA IS THE BEST,” and that “ under its influence 
many children affected with atrophy and marked debility have 
completely recovered. They thrive admirably upon it, and 
sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘‘ Twenty-five years’ 

incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 

ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings for 

which I tried the best advice in vain have yielded to DU 

BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD.—CHARLES 
Tvson.—Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


| ee Mra. F. NIGHTINGALE :—‘'I have 
often recommended the REVALENTA ARABICA, 
having seen the guod it could do many years ago to 
& poor man who had been oe up by his doctor, and 
who thought he was dying. He got quite well upon your 
Revalenta, and, though an o'd man, went back to his work, 
It may gratify you to hear this.—Yours truly, F. Nioutin- 
GALE, Long Bredy Rectory, Dorchester, 7th Sept., 1878,” 


EBILITY and LOW SPIRITS.—‘‘I have 

now been taking your REVALENTA ARABICA 

FOOD for three months, and it is answering just as 

you said. I am wonderfully better, feel quite another person 

altogether.— Yours truly, A. Brereton, The Grove, Ilkley 
29th August, 1878.” 


* East Luddenham, December 19th, 1870, 


“T CAN truly say that since I have taken your 
FOOD all signs of indigestion have disap; eared, and 

I am now enjoying good health, afte 

death’s door.—Mrs. Paces.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“lam happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ate DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight bas improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my a pe of what oe at the =< 20 
in short, myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sok f make long j s on 
foot, my head is clear, and my memory sunaticned. the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of ycur admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot Peter Casts ul, Bachelor of Theology and 
Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘‘I have derived much 
benefit from a fortn'ght’s use of your REVALENTA 
FOOD, in removing an itual constipation and debility, 
with which I was troubled for years —James PoOwELL, 
Congleton.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER COMPLAINT 
and DIARRHEA.“ Having suffered fearfully for 
two years from an enlargement of the tee aud an inveterate 
diarrhoea, brought on in India and China, and haviog tried 
the advice of the most eminent professional men in China, 
India, and at home, without any other result than ual 
decay, I was on the brink of the grave—unable to lift my 
arms, from perfect exhaustion. was recommended by 
core Wraughton, of the Hon. E.I.C. Service, to try your 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, and to discard the Pinan 
I was then taking. The result of eating this delicious Food 
is the perfect restoration of my health within a month; and I 
take a peculiar pleasure in recommending all sufferers to 
follow my example. I shall be happy to answer any 
inquiries.—London, 20th March, 1852,—W. Epis, Major 
H.M.8., Unattached. 


by No. 99,684.—‘*‘ The benefit I have derived 

from your valuable REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
is quite wonderful. Doctors have long looked upon my case 
as hopeless, but I think in time, under God’s blessing, your 
Food will quite restore me—(Miss) A. Haywoop, Knight- 
wick Rectory, near Worcester, Aug. 9, 1877.” 


URE No. 98,614.—‘‘Many years’ bad. di 
tion, dieease of the heart, kitine ys, and bladder, with 
nervous irritation and melancholi:, have di red under 
the happy influence of your divine REVALENTA.—L&on 
Px YCuLEt, Schoolmaster at Cheyssoux, Haut: Vienne, France, 
8:h May, 1878. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 

8oz., at 2s.; of lib., 3s, 6d.; 2ib., 6s.; Sib. 14s.; 12ib, 
32s.; 24lb., 60s, 7 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder iu tin canisters, 8oz., at 
2s.; lb, 3s. 6d. 


U BARRY’3’ REVALENTA. BISCUITS : 
| In tins, lib., 3s. Gd. 


eB yg? DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 
; 77, Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 16, Rue Montague de la Cour, Brussels; 
2, Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid 
25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Viesua 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


SPECIAL NOTICE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 4 


The attention of Secretaries and Members of ibis Institutions and Book Societies is respectfully 


requested to the New Edition of the LIST of RECENT BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


This List will be found to contain the best Recent Works in Ries, Biography, Religion, Philo- 
sophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books and of all New Editions of the Popular Standard Works 
in the Library Catalogue continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of general interest as ; 
they appear. 


In addition] to the List of Recent Books in circulation, the following newly-revised Lists and 
Catalogues are also ready for distribution ;-— 


I. A CATALOGUE of the BOOKS ADDED to the LIBRARY from 


JANUARY, 1877, to the present time. 


If. A NEW EDITION of MUDIE'S CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of 


Books withdrawn for Sale. This Catalogue contaius Thp Life of the Prinos Consort—Mrs. Brassey’s Voyage of the ‘‘ Sunbeam "’— 
Through the Dark Continent, by H. M. Stanley—Sir C. W. Thomson’s Voyage of the ‘' Challenger ”’—A Voyage to Polar Seas, by 
Sir G. 8S. Nares—Senior’s Conversations with Thiers and Guizot—English Party Leaders, by W. H. D. Adams—Burnaby’s Ride 
through Asia Minor--Among the Spanish People, by H. J. Rose—Lecky’s History of the Eighteenth Century—Life of George 
Moore, by Samuel Smiles—Memoirs of Cunon Kingsley, best Edition—Green's History of the English People—Letters and Friend- 
thips of Mortimer Collins—Women of Fashion—Melville’s Riding Recollections— Autobiography of Colonel Meadows Taylor— 
Life of Bishop Ewing—Diderot and the Encyclopxdists, by John Morley—John Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet, by Mrs. Oraik— 
Life of George Combe, by Charles Gibbon—Bayne’s Chief Actors in the Puritan Revolution—Great Campaigns in Europe, by 
- Major C. Adams—Burma Past and Present, by Lieut.-General Fytche—China and its People, by Archdeacon Gray— 
Across Africa, by Commander Cameron—Trollope’s South Africa—Wallace’s Russia—Baker’s Turkey—Klioziger’s Egypt— 
Dering’s Life of Lady Georgiana Chatterton—Lllustrious Irishwomen, by Mrs. Blackburne—By Celia’s Arbour—Miss 
Misanthrope—By Proxy, by James Payn—A Douce Laes—The Primrose Path, by Mrs. Oliphant—Pomeroy Abbey, by 
Mrs. Henry Wood—Summer Snow, by Sarah Tytler—-Forget Me Nots, by Julia Kavanagh, and more than Five Hundred 
other Books of the Past and Present. Seasons, with nearly Three Thousand older Works, many of which are out of print 
and not otherwise procurable. 


III. AN ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE, consisting chiefly of the Works of Q 


Popular Authors, newly and strongly half-bound, and well adapted for circulation in Literary Institutions and Public Libraries. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Morocco, Calf extra, and other 
Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding 


and Birthday Presents and Prizes, is also now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by Order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


_— 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE: 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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In Neat and Handy Volumes, price 2s. 6d, each, in Novel Cloth Binding. 


STRAHAN’S BOOKS 


FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The following Volumes are now ready :— 


THE GIRLS of the SQUARE. By Mrs. 


Rospgrt O’REILLxyY. 


MARQUISE and ROSETTE, &c. By 


the Baroness E. MARTINEAU DES CHESNEY. 


THE GOOD-NATURED BEAR, &c. 
By R. H : 


. HORNE. 


THE STORY of TEN THOUSAND 
HOMES, By Mrs. Ropert O’REILty. 


DORA’S BOY. By Mrs. Ellen Ross. 


A HAVEN of REST. By the Author of 


** Episodes in an Obscure Life.” 


THE FLOWERS of the SKY. By R. A. 


Proctor, B.A. 


THE SHADOW of the SWORD. By 


RoBerRtT BuCUANAN. 


LIFE by the FELLS and the FIORDS. 


By BybansTséRne BsbRNSON. 


STRAHAN & CO. (Limited), 34, Paternoster Row, London. 


FOR PARENTS AT HOME AND ALL TEAOHERS AT SOHOOL. 
The Systematic Bible Teacher, and } Post free, 


Bible Voices for the Young 


2/6 


The former for TEACHERS in the CLASS, the latter for PARENTS at HOME, containing 700 LESSONS, by 
Dr. Watts, Westminster Assembly, and the late Robert Mimpriss. ; . 

These work wonders iv a parish, neighbourhood, ragged, or Sunday-school. The worst schools raised and the best 
schools always benefited. See Testimonials from all denominations at home and abroad. 


SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER DEPOSITORY, 67, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


| ww we i 


“PpgaALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 


For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 
g 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of -Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending congregational worship. 
A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


**PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 


States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, 8. E, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
_ “We have been glad to receive from the preg a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 


we are acquainted, Devotional feeling an 


good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 


“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
features to recommend it—we find an‘ Index of Hymns a for Young People’s Special Services.’ We com- 


mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume wil 


enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 


private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising x go he Baptist. 


“The arrangement is 


icularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive... . 


editors have laboriously 


collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” —Freeman. 


This H book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 


req 


prices. The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominaticnal title-pages if 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Specimen ae will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 
a with full particulars, sent on application. 
dge Row Chambers, E.C. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


Price 2d.; interleaved, stiff cover, 4d.; free 3d. and 5d. The 


CONGREGATIONAL ALMANAC 
FOR 1879. 


ConTunts :—Frontispizce: PORTRAIT of JAMES 
SPICER, J.P., Chairman of the Congregational Union. 
Congregational Churches, Mivisters, Private Residence ; 
Colleges, Societies; Week-evening Lecture Guide, Cougre- 
gétiondl Press, Congregational Ministers without Pastorates, 
with their Residence. Congregational Ministers holding 
Official Positions, &c., &e. And all the information proper 


to an nN 
Our Attendancé on Public Worship: » Word of Affectionate 
Counsel and Remonstrance. By Rev. Thos. Aveling. 

The Revival of Spiritual Life. By the late Samuel Martin. 
The Horrors of War. By Henry Richard, M.P. 

Dr. AVELING says :—“I was so much struck with its 
excellence that I determined to write a line and say so. It is 
a marvel of cheapness and usefulness.” 


THE 


CONGREGATIONAL ALMANAC 
may be had of any Bookseller. 


Dr, PARKER says —“ We shall always take care to have 
this on our table.” | 


THE “dS 
CONGREGATIONAL ALMANAC 
is now ready. Price 2d.; interleaved, 4d. 

. ae Congptaationsiit ae be without this va'uable 
London: Robert Banks, Racquet-couct, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER for{ 


interesting Artie, eriginal. and. selected,” Sih 
many original and se , wit 
Engraved Frontispiece. Roan tuck, price 2s. 6d. —R. and A. 
Suttaby, 2, Amen-corner. 
Quarto, interleaved with blotting paper, price 2s, 
j post free, 2s, 4d, 

HOWELL’S HOUSEKEEPER’S ACCOUNT 
BOOK for 1879; exhibiting every description of ex- 
likely to occur in a family, with tables showing at oue 

view the amouut expended weekly, quarterly, and during the 
whole year in every department, and the total amount of 
cash receivea and expended in one year; also selecied 
recipes, articles iu season, gardening, ready remedies for 
common accidents; table ot interest, 


Virtae.and Co. (Limited), 26, lvy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous, Catalogue 
of 5,000, post-free for two stamps.—C. Herbert, 60, 
road, London, E.C. Libraries purchased, 


ln Oue Vol., royal 8vo, containing upwards of 500 pp., cloth 
elegant, gilt, and gilt edges, price 6s., 


PICTORIAL CABINET OF MARVELS, 


Comprising Marvels of Natural Phenomena, Wonders of 
Art, Daring Deeds by Land and Sea, Marvellous Discoveries 
aud Inventious, Wouders and Curiosities of Natural History, 
Remarkable Men, Personal Adventures in F.eld and Flood, 
and a variety of other interesting reading. Embellished with 
upwards of 120 first-class Wood Eugravings from English 
and Foreign Artists, and a series of Natural History 
Piates, beautifully priuted in Colours, from Engravings by 
HaRrgison WEIR. 


London: James SANGSTER and Co., Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 


f hee CHRISTIAN LIFE. A Unitarian Journal, 

Price 2d. The trade supplied by Marshall and Sons, 
124, Fleet-street, E.C. The Christian Life should be read 
by all persons desirous of knowing what are the opinions held 
by Unitarian Christians, Post free, 2)d.—Address, R. 
Spears, 19, Mornington-road, Bow-road, London, E. 


Now ready, for January, 1879, price 2s., 
HE HOMILETIC QUARTERLY. 


Symposium: How Far CAN MEN OF DirrerEentT 
THEOLOGICAL Opinions UNniTe IN RELIGIOUS Com- 
MUNION? By Prof. Macgregor, D.D., Prof. Thomson, 
M.A., Prof. Peabody, LL.D, Prof. Angus, D.D., Rev. 
Edward White, Rev. J. Hammond, LL.B? Howmiletic Notes 
on Acts of Apostles, by Rev. W. Hudson. Sketches cn 
Hebrews; by Rev. W. L. Walkinson. Papers for the Times, 
b b. Row, M.A. Biblical Expositions, by Rev. J. P. 

, DD., Rev. J. Morison, D.D. (Rom. ii.), Rev. W. L, 
Alexander, D.D. (Visions of Zechariah), Kev. J. Hammond, 
LL.B, (David's Eud), Kev. R,Wimterbotham, M.A. (1 Pecer i), 
Sermon Outlines, especially contributed by noted English, 
French, and German Preachers. Preacher’s Note-Book. 
‘lhe Clerical Mart, for sale aud exchavge of books. Texts 
and Topics. Speeches for Meetings. 

VOLUMES I. and II, 10s, each. All accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for, 


R. D. Dickinson, Farringdon-street. 


OLLEGE HOUSE, SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX, N. 
Established Seventy-six Years. 
Seven miles from King’s Cross Station on the Great Northern, 
Conducted by Mr, M. THOMSON and Mr, J. R. 
THOMSON, BA. 
TERMS —30, 35, and 40 Guineas per annum, according to 
sge and studies. Treatment, kind and parental. Dzet, best 
and unlimited. Prospectuses forwarded on application. 


The School will REOPEN on MONDAY, the 20th of 
JANUARY, 1879. 


“ 


THE GREEK SEPTUAGINT, 


- WITH AN 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 
And with Various Readings and Critical Notes, 
| A New Edition specially prepared for Students. 


This is the only Edition of the Greek Septuagiat Version, 
wth an English Translation side by ma 3 An historical 
account of the Version is given in the [ntrodiiction, aud this, 
with the Various Readings and Notes, makes the work one 
of surpassing value to those who are studying the Greek 
Text. Quarto, cloth, 12s.; morocco, gilt edges, 21s, 


SAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS, 
15, Paternoster-row, London. 


NOW READY. FOR JANUARY. 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S Magazine, 


THE ARGOSY. 


CONTENTS :— 
1, Called to the Rescue, A New Illustrated Serial Story. 
Chap. I. Father and Daughter. 
Chap. IT. An Unexpected Meeting. 
Chap. III. A Foggy Night. 
Ilinstrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
2. Lady Jenkins. By JonnNy LUDLOW. 
3. The Cornwall and Devon Coast. By Charles W 
Wood, With Illustrations, | 
4. Dreamland. By Julia Kavanagh. 
5. A Tomb in a Foreign Land, By the Author of “East 
Lynne.” 
6. New Year’s Eve. 
Sixpence Monthly. 


“The best and cheapest of our magazines.”— Standerd. 
Ricuarp BentieyY and £on, 8, New Burlington Sireet, W. 


HE ASYLUM for FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
REEDHAM, near CROYDON. 


The CHRISTMAS ELECTION will be held on TuEspDay, 
2ist January, 1879, at CANNON 8TREET HOTEL, for the 


| pereee of electing 20 Children (13 Boys and 7 Girls). 


POWELL, Esq;, in the chair, which will be taken at 
12 o’clock. 
T. W. AVELING, D.D., Hon. Sec. 
Annual Subseriptions and Donations, upoa which the 
{nstitution entirely depends, are earnestly solicited, to enable 
oe Board of Managers to maintain 285 children now in the 
ome. 


AUTICAL EDUCATION.—The THAMES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, H.MS. 
WORCESTER, off Greenhithe, Kent. Managed by a Com- 
mittee of London Shipowners, Merchants, and Captains. 
Gentlemen’s Sons intended for the sea admitted from Eleven 


to Sixteen years of age. The NEXT TERM Commences 


JANUARY 18th. Prospectus on application to W. M, Bulli- 
vant, Hon. Sec. 72, Mark-lane, London, E.v. 


LACK POOL.—MERCHANTS’ COLLEGE.— 
2 200 Merchants’ Sons have entered this School. Full 
prospectus, address ISAAC GREGORY, F.R.GS8. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Headmaster— Rev. RICHARD ALLIOTT, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Assisted by an able staff of Resident Visiting Masters. 
For Terms, Prosp¢ctuses, &c., apply to the Headmaster ¢ 
the Local Sec., Mr. A. Boardman, 
East of England Nonconformist School Company, Limited. 


he LLEGE HOUSE, BRAINTREE. 
) “In union with the College of Preceptors.” 
_ Principal—Mr,. J. THORNTON, M.C,P. 
| REFEREES. 
Rev. A. Hannay, Sec. Congregational Union. 
Rev. G. Twentyman, M.A., B.U., New Barnet. 
Rev. J. B. Figgis, M.A., retion tom 


Terms 30 to 40 guineas (a reddction to\ministers’ sons). 
Note.—Fourteen of Mr. Thornton’s ‘pupils have gained 
special certificates for book-keeping. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX: 
uENT TERM will commence on MONDAY, Jan. 2), 


Applications for admission to be addressed to the Head 
Master, Dr. Waymouth, at the School. 


HE VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 
_ Principal—Mr. M. JACKSON. 
The pupils receive a first-class education, with constant 
moral training ani supervision. 
The NEXT TERM begins on TUESDAY, Jan. 21. 
Prospectuses and honour lists on application. 


| Yeates, FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


36, meer B04), TUFNELL PARK, 


Principals—The Misses HE WITT. 
Assisted by a staff of Governesses, aud the following eminent 


Professors :— 

a as Mr. J. Baptiste CALKIN, 
RE ae M. Micuaup, B.A., and Maulle, 
BERNARD. 

SE RN FrauLEin Ho.st. 

ng OR Ie Mr. W. BoLTon. 

BOOED ‘“iccktdudeees sce Madame p1 TEGNONE., 

Calisthenics,,.,...... Professor MUNDAY. 

I a. dtaes Mr, W. WINN and Miss V. Puituips 
(Royal Academy of Music). 


The school year is divided into Three Terms. 

‘The NEXT TERM will commence Jan. 20. 

Tie Misses Hewitt wili be happy to forward Prospectuses, 
and to give the uamee of referees on application. 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Lady Principal—Mies LEWIN. 
Professors atteud from London and Cambridge. 
— Pupils peas for the Cambridge Local and the South 
Kensington Examination, 
x 


The EXT TERM will commence on Jan. 23. 


— eS ee 
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SDEPENDENT | TAUNTON, 


Principal—Rev. W, H, GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond, U.) 
Second Master—T. POWELL, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


COLLEGE, 


—_———— ~~ 


Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Jocal and London 
University Examinations, and alae for Commercial life. 
Separate study rooms for pupils preparing for examinations. 
Exhibitions from £15 to £40 per annuum. The playground, 
in the midst of an Estate of 27 Acres, is supplied with 
Gymnastic Apparatus and spacious Swimming Bath. A 
detached building for Invalids, | 


JUNIOR SCHOOL, 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, 
a separate eg, with separate playground, unde 
the care of Mrs. MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducted by the Prixcipal of the College. 


Terms from 26 Guineas per annum. 
School REOPENS FRIDAY, January 24, 1879. 


For Prospectuses or further particulars apply to the Prin- 
CIPAL, as above, to Mrs. MILNE, or to the Secretary, 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations in Honours, References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four guineas. - 

All the Candidates sent up from this School passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 1877. __- 

For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J and J. W. Marsh, 


_ 


Established 1857. | 
LF wetownt SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TIVERION, DEVONSHIRE, 


Professors attend for the accomplishments. Careful train- 
ing and home comforts, Pupils prepared for the University 
Examinations, 


Prospectus, with view of Cowleymoor, on application. 


SEASIDE EDUCATION. 
REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Principal—DANIEL TOMKINS, 
Six Resident Masters. 
Prospectus, List of Successful Students, &c., on application. 


UTHERLAND BOUSE 
MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH, 


LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


Under the general direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS. 
Prospectus, with full particulars, on application. 


Ho HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 

Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A., 
(Gold Medallist) po rg of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. The French, German, drawing, and painting 
are taught by Dr.Adlestein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. “ 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE., 


Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


‘TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BERCHES 


GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
FACING THE SEA. 
StS A Pe ee mw U 6 &, 
51, EVERSFIELD -PLACE, 
. 8T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
_ SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 

, ESTABLISHED 183]. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
~ Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
PI te 


pny, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com 


i ters. 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LEE, Esq., J.P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J.R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev, JAMES RAL, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 

“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . . nothing has been epared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms. 1 examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that | have 
ins The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Kxaminer’s 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

e Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
‘Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provie 1. 

he course of instruction includes all branches of a scuad 
Classical, Mathematica), and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any departneut of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. _ ; 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For Lrospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. | 


ECKHAM COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, S.E., 
Established 1770, 
Principal—Rev, E. 8. LADBROOK, B.A. Lond., 
Successor to Rev. Thomas Ray, M.A.,LL.D. 
Preparation for London University and other Public 
Examinations. Prospectus on application. 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL 
CLAPHAM COMMON, §8.W, 


Head Master—F, C. MAXWELL, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Resident Assistant Masters :— 
R. H, Cuops, B.A. (London), 
LI, KR. Huaues, B.A. (London), 
W. M. CANNELL (lst. B.A,, London), 
Also Nine Visiting Masters, 
The following subjects are taught without any extra pay 
ment: — Religious Knowledge. Reading and Speiting. 
Writing. Bookkeeping. Arithmetic. Mathematics. Geo- 


graphy. History. English Literature, Grammar, and Com’ 


position, Latin. Greek. French. German. 
Science. Drawing. Singing. Swimming, 

Pupils are prepared for the Cambridge Local, the Law and 
Medical Examinations, the Civil Service, the Public Schools, 
and the Universities. 

The School is managed without corporal punishment. 

Clapham is a proverbially healthy place, aud is accessible 
by rail from all parts, The School Buildings (en gravel soil) 
are close to the Gymnasium and the Common (200 acres). 


W ILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
The School for Young Ladies, lately conducted by the 
Misses PHIPSON and Miss HILL, now Mrs. WALTER 
LANCE, is carried on by Mrs. Lance. 


Natural 


— 


near 


The SPRING TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, | 


JANUARY 2lst. 
_ Reference is kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Dale, 


ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and Foreign 
Governesses. 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


IDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, BROMLEY 
COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve miles from 
London. Pupils are carefully prepared for the various 
examinations by resident graduates. Several have passed 
College of Preceptors, and the South Kensington Science 
and Art. There area few VACANCIES, Diet unlimited. 
Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to 30 guineas.—For testimonials, 
prospectuses, and views, address Dr. Gayfer. 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 


| Roe and RESIDENCE.—TUDOR HOUSE, 


50, WARRIOR SQUARE. 


Select Boarding House. Sea view, liberal table, and every 
home comfort, in one of the best situations in this favourite 
watering place. Terms on application to Mrs. J. R. Jenkins 


EDUCATION, 


A CKENDER HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS. 
A thoroughly efficient School, situated in one of the 
healthiest districts of England, References. 


C. STEWART, LLD., Principal. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MasTER— 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London, 


SeconD MasTER— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 O 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............. 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship ...............:0+se000s 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship. ..............seecesse 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship...................4. 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, _ 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. . 

For particulars as to nape ey &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P, Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


FIRST TERM, from JAN. 16th to Apri 15th. 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS, 


IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 
R. JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper-street, 


Islington, London, begs to inform Ministers and 
otters that he still continues to erect Iron Churches and 
Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 
lowest possible cost. Ventilated on a very much improved 

rinciple. Ministers and committees waited upon, J, B, 
a. had 25 years’ practical experience. 
Works: Canonbury, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — RALEIGH’S 
QUEER DREAM (written by Tirkins THopp, 
Esq), given by Mr. OscaR HARTWELL, assisted by Misses 
Verona, Clifford, Russell, and Bailey, at 4 and 9 daily.—The 
ZOOCEPHALIC TROUPE, a funny and clever illusion.— 
The ELECTRIC LIGHT, by Mr. J. L. Kina —REMINIS- 
CENCES OF NURSERY LIFE, a series of funn 
illustrations of the Lyrics of the Little Folks.—- AFGHAN. 
ISTAN, by Mr. T. C. Herwortu.—CHEMISTRY FOR 
CHRISTMAS, by Mr. J. L. Kina.—NOTES ON NOSBS, 
and those who wear them, by Mr. J. W. Benn, the Blind- 
fold Sketcher.—IT he INEXHAUSTIBLE TU &.—Manufac- 
tures of Confectionery by mmr aga Fancy Soaps, Card and 
Circular Printing, Lithography, Glass-working, Carving, 
Psaligraphy, &c., &c.—Admission, ls, Open from 12 till 5 


and from 7 till 10, 


| 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


MASON AND HAMLIN AMERICAN ORGANS, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


sf Noae ESE INSTRUMENTS excel in purity ot tone 
_and perfection of tuning. They are made of the best 
material, thoroughly well seasoned, and are not liable to 


et out of order, Testimonials from all the most eminent 
usicians in the world. 


Special Models for India and extreme climates. 


Prices from 14 to 300 Guineas. 


Catalogues and particulars to be had of all Musicsellers 
and Dealers in Great Britain and the Colonies, and 


OF | 
METZLER & CO., 87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


EAVESTAFF’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unsurpassed for Tone, Touch, Durability, 
and Cheapness. 


_56, JERMYN STREET, W. 


BENNETTS AND BENNETTS? 
HIGH-CLASS 


PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 


Are supplied at Special Prices fotCash (saving from 

25 to 50 per cent.). 

Tone, Touch, and Style—Beautiful, : 
Mechanism, Improvements, and Construction—Perfect. 
Opinions of Press, Testimoniale, and Illustrated Catalogues 

gratis and post free. 

86, GLOUCESTER ROAD, Soutn Kensineron, 
Lonpon, 8.W. : 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Workmanship war- 
ranted. Our high-class instruments are sold at wholesale 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 
Price List and Testimonials to G. LINsTEAD, Manager, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


QAFETY, BRILLIANCY, ECONOMY. 


In contrast to the numerous and fatal accidents which 
arise from the use of Petroleum, YOUNG'S PARAFFIN 
OIL has been extensively burned in all Climates for Twenty- 
eight Years without a SINGLE ACCIDENT. It is 
Unequalled as an ILLUMINANT, giving both a Vigorous 
and a Beautiful Flame, It BURNS LONGER by Thirteen | 
- Cent. than American Petro!eum, and is the moat 

conomical Light known. , 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the PARIS EXUIBITION 

Result of Experiments made by Dr. STEVENSON 
MACADAM, F.R.S.E, F.C.S., as to the Photogenic 
Power of various Illuminating Agente :— 

Assuming that Young’s Paraffin Oil and American Petroleum 

are each valued at 10d. per gallon, Colza Oil at 3s. per 

gallon, and London Gas at 3s, per 1,000 feet, then to produce 

a light of Twenty-two Standard Candles :— 


ld. worth of YOUNG’S PARAFFIN OIL will burn 7} hours 


Id. do. AMERICAN PETROLEUM do. 6 ,, 
Id,. do. REFINED COLZA OIL om UE 
ld. do. LONDON GAS do. 4 


Orders and Communications may be addressed to 
YOUNG’S PARAFFIN LIGHT COMPANY, at their 
Home Branches in Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Hull, London, Manchester, Newcastle ; or to 

JOHN FYFE, General Manager. 


Merchant House Buildings, 7, West George S8t., Glasgow. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


G ecu W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
Bau BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 


PEN, No : TRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 386; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 


855 
SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN 


K PEN, No. 356; 
tb Rg U No. ve universal 
RUDHA 
ROSSIN 


PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH , and CO.’8 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENG G PEN, No. 86, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 820. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamys. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
G aan to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the : 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 


to the wearer. 


OAL.—COUKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 28s. cash; Wallsend—Clase B, 26s, cash; Best 
Inland. 25s, cash; Inland, Class B, 233. cash; Nuts, 19s. ; 
Best Coke, 15s, Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’8 BEST WALLSEND. 
C _—Hetton or Lambton, 28s.; Wallsend Seconds, 27s. ; 
Stafford, : 

33.5 


193,; 


best Wigan, 25s.; best Silkstone, 25s., best 
new Silkstone, 24s.; Derby Bright, 23s. ; Barusley, 
Kitchen, 2is.; Hartley, 19s.; Cobbles, 19s. ; Nuts, 
Coke, 15s. 12 sacks, Cash, — Pantin, 
Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
Northern Railway, Ts cree aud Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenbam, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent's Park-basiu 
N.W, ; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


Screened, 
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BROOK'S §=opwine COTTONS. 


Patent Glacé Thread. 


Cotton. ‘oe 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


Onxty Prize Mepat, London, 1851. 
First Class Pri 


six-Cord Soft Cotton, 
Embroidery Cotton. 


Prize Medal, 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


IN GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


CC. BARTHOLOMEW & CO,, 


CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
13 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER STREET, FINSBURY, E.C. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. | 


J. & P. COATS 


PARIS 


EXHIBITION, 
1878, 
AWARD OF 


GOLD MEDAL. 


SEWING 


COTTON. 


For superior strength and excellent quality. 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


SEWING COTTON, 


IN BLACK AND WHITE AND AL 
COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 
SEWING MACHINE. 


EXTRA GLACE 


CHD LON. 
CROCHET OR 
TATTING COTTON. 


In SKEINS or on REELS. 
Unsurpassed in Quality. 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


ror VELLIES use 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 


NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


A New and Economical Recipe in each Packet of Gelatine 
BOXES containing 
12-6d. Packets GELATINE 
12— 


34. , CITRIC ACID, 
]—Is. Bottle ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


Sufficient to make 12 Quarts Jelly, 


PRICE 10s. 


May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, &c., &c, The several articles may also be 
bought separately as heretofore, 


ROSSE & BLAOKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


PURE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
= and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
ottles, 


PURE PIOKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PIOKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


QGAUCES for FISH, GAME, &e, 


POTTED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


and jars. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 


Le. oirnca 


which signature is placed on every bottle af 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


EIR'S 655s, (SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 42s.; WEIR’S NEW 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH—AURORA, 84s.; WEIR’S 
PATENT 8HUTILE LOCK-8TITCH MACHINES— 
ares 84s. 3 ea bap 63s. —_ or hege Machines 
xchanged. Month’s trial. Easy terms of payment. 
Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free. 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street Soho-square, 


( EMOVING or WARELHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &e. seen ion should be made tc 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus, Removals effected by large railway 
veus. Estimates free, Advances made if required.— 
Manager. 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. | 


he4ee TWELVETREES’ Magic INDIA- 
KUBBER CLOTHES-WRINGERS wring large 
and smal! wrt.cles dry instantly without labour, and drop 


them into the basket nearly dry enough to iron or mangle, |. 


suvirg euvtm usly on time, labour, coals, and honseroom for 
Juduore «rying, 2583, 308, Carriage paid: free trial; easy 
terms. Muzic Prise Washers, 2is.; House Mangles, 0s, 
Harper ‘Iwelvetrees, Laundry Machinist, 40, Finsbury. 
rcs Loudoun. Woe ks, Burdett-road, Bow, E, 


Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS and ORANGE MARMALADE made 
from fresh Fruit and with refined Sugar only. : 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


FPA YOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 


fresh Fruits and Spices, O , Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., #° 


ROSSE AND BLACKWELL 
have been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


: ao 


Possessing all the properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FO 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


HE MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 

(BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from 

pain, and speedily cures the most obstinate corns. All 

sufferers should try it. Sold by all chemists, or sent direct 

for 15 stamps.—-LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford-street, 
London, 


REEDOM from COUGH in TEN MINUTES, 
aud Consumption and Asthma in all stages are in- 

stantly relieved by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS, which taste pleasantly, and effect a rapid cure. 
In Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Whooping Cougb, Wheezing, 
Phiegm, and all Disorders of the Breath, Throat, and Lungs, 


1 “They act like acharm.” Price 1s, lid. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL ST. 


BLOOMSBURY, 
Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 
wrt be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 
gr 


atis and port free, which explains the only 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent 
' ‘Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 


LONDON, 1862; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876 ; 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention *displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition . 


ble services you are at liberty to use my name, 
we eS §s. G. HUTCHINS. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 
Ss 8d. per pound, 


One meal a day would give Health to 
T ,ousands woo are c ow sufferir.g from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold, by Chemists and Grocers, 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
‘ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


KAYE'’S PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
CLEANSE FROM DISEASE 


ee REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS, 


IMPROVE DIGESTION 
pics. 
: ESTABLISH THE HEALTH 


May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and Young. 
Sold Everywhere. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO.’8S NUTRITIVE and 
SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and “ un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin,—Seventh Edition, 
post free, 32 Stamps. 


RUPTIONS : their Real Nature and Rational 
Treatment ; with Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic, 
Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics. 


G. Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE 

without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, 

W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly 

of 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard), London, whose naxes are 
engraved on the Government Stamp. 


Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


OR MORE THAN A aa OF A 


CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
reputation throughout the United Kingdom apd Colonies as 
the BEST and SAFEST artic'e for Cleaning Plate. 


Sold in boxes, ls., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, by Chemist 
Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured by 


J. GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester. 


NUBIAN BLACKING 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
IS WATERPROOF. 


S0LD EVERYWHERE. 


JAN. 1, 1879. 
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TRON TROM 


IRON——— 


| 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSES,| 


Constructed upon improved principles and original designs, combining a commanding 


external appearance with commodious internal arrangements, as 
now represented by upwards of 


Seventy Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding oS 000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL... 


Scotch Branch—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George Square, Glasgow. 


London Branch—1, Delahay Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


BUILDERS 


42, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C., AND AT LIVERPOOL & GLASGOW. 


CROGGON-AND OO.. 


AND BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


OF IRON CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


THOS. BROWN ard SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-ttreet, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 


PEW FURNITURE. 


MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY (Registered). 


OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 
~OROIDE 


OROIDE 


The only Perfect Substitute for 18-carat Gold. 


FuLL ILLUSTRATED Price List AND OPINIONS OF THE PRESS FREE PER Post. 


WATCHES. 


These are fashioned after the style of those made by the most approved Makers 
of Gold Watches, and in variety and elegance and design, choice finish, and perfect 
mechanism, will bear compariscn with the most expensive, 


Open Face, Sunk Seconds, White Enamel Dial, Four Jevels, 


| 


Piain or Engine-turved Case, various sizes 21s., 25s. 
Hunters, d.tto, ditto, ditto ‘ a ee oe 30s. 
Keyless Open Face, and Hunters, plain Polished and 

Elegantly Engraved, Jewelled in Enght Holes, Setting 

Hands, without a Key ra ee a8 i sa 50s. 


In various eizes for 'adies and gentlemen, safe by post, registered, 6d. extra. 


ALBERT CHAINS. 


‘Mr. C. C, Rowe, of whose Oroide Gold we have before made mention, has just 
prepared in that material a new and elegant Albert Chain. In appearance it is not 
distinguishable from real gold, and is about the best substitute that has yet been 
discovered.’”—From the Christian World, December 28, 1877. 


All the latest Fine Gold Patterns, 10s. 6d. each, post free. Plain design, 5s. to 


mou LINKS AND STUDS. 


Complete Set (plain, highly finished, or elegantly engraved), 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d. 
“On comparing it with 18-carat gold, the sterling article suffers by the com 
parison; for in colour aud brilliancy this new amalgam is really beautiful.”— Once a 
Week, December 2, 1876. | 


0. 0. ROWE, 88, Brompton-road, London, 5.W. 


GOLD 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 


BEDDING, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


—_— 


HEAL AND SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


WAUKENPHAST, 


LARGEST SALE IN LONDON. 


FIVE’ MILES AN HOUR EASY. 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 


BOOTS FOR LADIES, and CHEAPEST HOUSE for Boys’ Boots. 


“ Not a hindrance but a help to walking.” 


SEVENTEEN FAOTS 


ABOUT THE 


HOUSE PROPERTY 


AND 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


1. The Company has Estates of the value of £527,937 
10s. 3d., wholly unencumbered, with the exception of a 
temporary loan from the bankers of £40,000, for the purpose 
of avoiding a loss of interest in the completion of purchases 
of estates,and about £7,000 of Deposits received from 
Shareholders and others. : 

2. The whole of the Estates, which have been selected 
with great care, are well let, and very little loss of remt i¢ 
sustained. 

3. In many instances, Estates have been sold for amounts 
leaving a considerable profit to the Company. 

4. The Company’s rental is constantly increasing. 

5. The Estates yielded a net interest last year at the rate 
of nearly 7} per cent, These Estates comprise many excellent 
and improving properties ia good situations. 

6. Great attention is paid to the sanitary condition of the 
Company’s properties. 

7. Tenants of the Company, who desire to become pur- 
chasers of the premises they occupy, have every reasonable 
assistance afforded by the Directors. 

8. The rate of interest ‘paid to Shareholders was, during 
the first year 5 per cent., during the second year 54 per cent., 
and durivg the third year6 per cent, There is every pro- 
-bability that at the commencement of the fourth year this 
rate will be again advanced, 

9. The Company buys, sells, and +> metropolitan 
house property; and persons wishing to buy, sell, or have 
properties managed, it is believed, will do well to consult the 
Secretary of the Company, without iuvolving themselves in 
any ay by so doing. : 

0. The enormous area of Metropolitan House Property 
presents to the Company one of the safest and most profitable 
fields of investment now known, | 

11. The Shares of the Company involve no risk, nor is 
there the possibility of ultimate fiability to the Shareholders 
of any kind, the whole of the Capital being invested in 
Metropolitan House Property, and yielding an increasi 
remunerative income, with fair prospects of continua 
improvement. 

2 The present issne of Shares, at £4 premium, is b.ing 
allotted as fast as the former issue, at £3 per Shere 
Premium, and the remaining portion of the second half ie 
now in cqurse of allotment. 

13. The Company thus affords one of the safest and most 
profitable investments the capitalist can seek, so that the 
Artisans’ Dwellings question is solved on purely commercial 
principles, without charitable grant or obligation of any kind 
t> working men, and by a method which promotes the well- 
being of that important class to the utmost. 

14, Persons applying for the Shares of the Company not 
only secure its present benefits, but, as at the commencement 
uf each additional issue, the Directors fix such a premium as 
will place o1 a fair level new and old Shareholders, and 
interest on the Sh r-s cont nues to inerease, their invest- 
ments will prospectively become more and more beueficta', 
whi'e the cootinual growth of the metropolis, snd the 
alditior of 50,000 inhabitants a year to its population, re. der 
it difficult to conceive of circumstauces which would impair 
the value of the Company’s property, es in many other classes 
of investment, 

15. An early spplication should be made for Shares as the 
second half of each issue has hitherto gone off in about half 
the time of the first half. 

16. It is rot possible for there to be arun on the funds of 
the Company as in a Bank or a Building Society. 

17. For further information apply by Jetter apy to 
the Secretary, who on receipt of a ietter will se explanatory 
cow accompanied by form of application for the Company’s 

hares. W. H. BASDEN, : 
—? 92, Cannon-street, B.C 


LD gee G VIEW APPARATUS.—Before 

urehasing, see HUGHES’ Patent AND TRI 
CYLINDRICAL APPARATUS; it is the most Portable 
and beautifully constructed ¢f any, From £6 6s. &@ set. 
Also the Newly Invented Patent 


TRIPLEXICON. ~ 


Gives the most brilliant light. Come and see it. Combina- 
tion of three wicks. Illuminating power 110 candles, A 
marvellous —_ Bir Antonio Brady compared it te the 
Limelight. Ne fear of —a glasses. We challenge 
comparison, Price £6 6s. aud £4 4s., with 4in. condensers. 
Beware of Imitations. The EDUCATIONAL DUPLEX- 


ICON, 3hin., £228, TheTriplexicon Pamphlet, post free, 1d. 


A 8TOCK OF OVER 20,000 SLIDES TO SELECT 
FROM ON VIEW. 

LECTURE SETS of every iption. Best Comite 

Slipping, 1s, 3d. Chromatropes, 8s, 6d. Coloured Phote- 
hs, 2s, each. Plain, ls. The cheapest house in the 

world for slides. Quality guaranteed, Great novelties this 
season. New effects. 

Now ready, our elaborate ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, 140 pages, post free, 6d., with Testimonials, Opinions 
of the Press, and particulars of the Triplezicon, 


W. G. HUGHES, Manufacturing Optician, 
151, HOXTON STREET, LONDON, N. 


NEW S8LIDES.—Paris and the Exhibitien—Cyprus— 
China—“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” from life medele—Neq set of 
“Dear Father, Come Home RPh mpeg I we reem 4 of 
ee cH ne 3 oh Needle, as shown at the Polyteehric— 
‘Gabriel Grubb ”—Portraits. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., t, sweet, 

aud digestible. Sold everywhere in ld., 2d., 4d., }s,, 2s. 6d., 
and 5a. packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly. 


59, 60, 61, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 5.W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to gs. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Table,from 24s.; Spoons, from 348. " 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, a1s., 56s., 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s.; Metal,6ss.; Electro, £11 118- 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &. ~- 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO.. 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FPENDERS—Bright, 458. to £15; Bronze, gs. to £6. 
STOVES—Bright, Biack, Register, Hot-air, &c, — 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—BPrass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, ac. 
GASELIERS—2>-light, 178.; 3 do., go8.; § do. £4 48. 
KITCHENERS—From $-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £$0. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &e. - 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 


(CATALOQUBS FREE.) 


46, KING WILLIAM 81> LONDON BRIDGE. 
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‘ DAY OF REST—1879. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY, RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 
DAY OF REST takes a new depar- 


ture from the present time. In future it will be in all 
respects one of valuable 


own ideal of a popular 
he has hitherto produced ; and, this 
need n°t have any scruple in drawing 


DAY OF REST—1879. 


[Ss FOLLOWIN G IMPORTANT SERIAL 
ft aba. 


A New Story, entitled 


E-BE, the NAILMAKER’S DAUGHTER. 
‘et Author of * Gideon’s Rock,’’ “‘The High 
x With Illustrations by Wiiu1amu SMALL. 


CO J. 
% 
A New Work, entitled 


E DISCOVERIES of ASTRONOMERS. 
By B. A. Procror, B.A. 


A New Work by 


VAUGHAN, D.D. Master of the 
Temple and Chaplain to the Queen. 


A New Work entitled, 


QUSsEX STORIES. B y Mrs. O'REILLY, 
Author of ** Phasbe’s Fortunes,’’ &c. With Illustrations 
by BE. BagxarD. | 


A New Book, entitled 


ORK IN DARK PLACES. By Mrs. 


er Half of the World,’’ &c. 


A New Work by the 


FLEMING STEVENSON, Author 


* Mistress Judith,” “The 
of ** Praying and Working.”’ 


R=": W. 
A New Work, entitled 


he WARDS of SLOTINUS : 4. Story of 
With So coe ne Bot fe mda y . Joux Huxr. 


A New Series of 


Qj) HORTER SERIAL WORKS will aleo a 
in the DAY OF REST for 1879 from oo pees 


Miss 


Peek, Dean Howson, Dr. Cunningham Geikie, 


DAY OF REST—1879. 
oy ANU ART NOW READY, re 
Bernard, William Gmall, and 
Correrxrs :— 


the WN. 8S DAUGHTER. 
AEMeDES, PADEETED 
5 


— + ee ee 


& DEEP WATERS RUN STILL. By L.C. 8. 
8. The ABBOT and the FOOL. By J. D. Buexs. 


& HOME SCENERY AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
5. W. Kunssaw. _ . or 


6. TO THE RESCUE! By the Author of 
SCUR! By Episodes in an 


6. THOUGHTS for the OLD YEAR and the NEW, By 8. 
¥. The DIVINE CHARM ia the BOOK of PSALMS. 
Rev. Professor Biarxiz. No. I. ree 


6, The BURDEN and the BLESSING. A Sussex Story 
Mra. Roszar 0’ 


B 
Rzuutyr, Author of 4 


“ Phoobe’s 
® The PILGRIMS: An Apologue. By J. D. B. 
10. “GOD BLESS YOU!" By Dovae.as Jerznoxp. 


Ot. FRAGTIOAL EUGGERSTIONS to the SICK and 

HAVE the CARE of THEM. Dy ee 
Horams, I. : 

12%, BURDEN-BEARING. By C. C. Faasen-Trrize. 


18, The WARDS OF PLOTINUS: A Stury of Christianity 
o_——a- ragen Rome. ty lee Fane - 


16. “ RING OUT THE OUT NEW.” 
auv.v , DD., 

| cvousx, DB, Maske Te teu, 

16, “OUR SISTER HAS NOT DIED.” By J. D. B. 


17. “LORD, NOW LET THY SERVANT DEPART IN 
PEACE.” By BR. Massis. With Music. 


18. PAGES FOR THE YOUNG.: By Pavupegyrria. 
I, The Doll which had Letters sent to it. 
II. Agnes, Bernard, the Roach, and the Lities. 


: {TRAHAN & OO. (LIMITED), 34, Pater.’ 


» 


Eowarp Lippatt (C. C. Fraser-Tytier), Author of | 


‘OUR SUNDAY 


PEEP-SHOW—1879. 
NEW SERIES—NEW SsIZE— VER — NEW 
PRICE— NEW ARTISTS — NEW WRITERS — and 
_EVERYTHING NEW to ATTRACT NEW READERS. 
EEP -SHOW. — STRAHAN’S ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUNG OF ALL 
AGES. SIXPENCE MONTHLY. RICHLY ILLUs- 


PEEP-SHOW—1879. 
yas Key-Note of the New Series is struck 
that 


in the words “‘ for the young of all ages.” Its : 
is that it is adapted to all the members of the femily— 
it is such as the child can enjoy by iteelf, such as the 
grown- > een can also enjoy by himeelf, and above all 
such as the two can enjoy er. It endeavours to com- 
e ome og and 
from their play and draw the old man fro 
corner. What we are doing to make 
wurthy of such euhente’ dxvour will be lenzus trom. 0 mance 
at the Contents of the January Part, which all readers should 
see before ordering their Magazines for the New Year. 


‘PEEP-SHOW—1879. 
HE JANUARY PART contains upwards 


of Lilustrations by Smatt, Gaiset, WieGanp, 
Freyca, and HonEy, and the following Stories, Poems, 
and Sketches ‘ 

1. GRIG: The Adventures of a Handy and Willing Boy. 
2 A Mrs. R. O’Reitty. Chaps. 1—3. With three 
Tilustrations by French. 

2. THE FOOTBALL who KNEW EVERYTHING. By 
A. M. Dovz. With seven Illustrations by Wiegand. 

8. ROBIN’S CHRISTMAS. By Beata Francis. With 


two Illustrations. | 
4. LAVENDER LADY. By the Author of “ Lilliput 
Levee.”’ First ment. With four Illustrations 


ae ne 
5. MY GOAT. ByC. T. Loomwortny. With six Ilustra- 


ee ee, 
6. MISS LAMBLION’S: A Story of Preparatory School 
Life. By Caanuzes Campen. Chaps.iand?. With 


an Illustration | French. 
7.THE TRUE STORY OF LITTLE RED RIDING 
HOOD. By Annis Marazson. With six Illustra- 
ticns by Griset. ; 
THE MERE: A Sketch of a Lonely Place. By the 
Au * Lonely Jane.’’ With an Illustration. 
9. THE LADDER OF PATIENCE: An Allegory for Girls. 
L. G. Szaurxw. With an Illustration. 
' ane ode GARDEN. By J. E. Henpersox. With 


o Nilustrations. 
. FAIRY nig og Fb M. E. Atreaipes. With an Iilus- 


tration by Lawson. 
. ACHRISTMAS EVE TWO CENTURIES AGO. By the 
gd of *‘ Phosbe’s Fortunes.”’ With an Ilustra- 


on. 

13. TO 4 STAR. By J. D. Borys. With six Illustrations 
ey. 

14. BLUEY and SANDY. By Ricuarp Rows. With an 


n. 

15. THE DREAM of the BOY WHO WAS TIRED of 
BEING STRONG. By Mary E. Onnistiz. Chaps. 
i—8. With two Illustrations by E. H. Bell. 

16. GLANCES at the STARRY HEAVENS. By R. A. 
Paocror. The Eastern Western for 

tog tf With four Illustrs , 

17. HOGGY-WOGGY, PIGGY-WIGGY, and CURLY- 
WURLY. By Cueysstz. A poe for Very Young 

Old Readers. With Eight Illustrations by 


QTRAHAN & CO. (LIMITED), 34, Pater- 
noster-row. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST 


This day, Price One Penny, or 7s. per 100. 
A 


HOISTING THE STANDARD; 
Motto for 1879. By Rev. Tuomas Cuampnzss, Author of 
“ New Coins for ol Gold.” 


Price 6s.; or 21s. per annum, post free. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXXXVIL., for January, Now Ready, 
I. LONDON GAS. 
Il. DANIEL MANIN. 
Ill. WHAT I8 SCIENCE! 
IV. RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AND THEORIES OF 
COMPREHENSION 


V. MB. ARNOLD ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
VL “ RESTORATIONS.” 

VIL. THE VICEROY AND THE AMIR. 

VIL CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Price 64. Monthly, post free. 


THE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, 
Epirep sy HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D. 
The Contributors for 1879 will include :— 

Canon Barzyr, D.D. J. Batpwix Brows, B.A. 

Hexry A..ox, D.D. Joux Stovextor, D.D. 

Hues Macuitiax, LL.D. Samugt Pearson, M.A. 

Cuxninesax Geixiz, D.D. Tuomas Crosxery. 

Professor Giss, M.A. Epwarp Borer. 

Rev. A. ~ Faresaitzy, D.D. | A. M. Suenaine, M_A., LIB. 
x. 


Usiszan BR. Tuomas 
Exocu Mexxor, D.D. 


Eustace BR. Conpez, M.A. 
A PORTRAIT of the Rev. W. HAY M. H. AITKEN 
appears in the January No. 

EDITED BY REV. 8. COX.—Monthly 1s., post free. 


THE EXPOSITOR FOR JANUARY 


contains :— 
SCIENCE AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF PRAYER. 
By Rev. Geo. Matheson, B.D. 
THE GOSPEL 


FOR PENITENTS; AND CHRIST 

WRITING ON THE GROUND. By Rev. Canon 
Farrar, D.D., F.B.8. es 

THE NINETEENTH PSALM. By Rev. J. Oswald 
Dykes, D.D. d , 

THE BIGOTRY OF ILLUMINATION. By the Editor. 


THE SECOND ADVENT. By Rev. Rayner Winterbotham, 
M.A., B.Be. 


New Series. Priceis. Monthly. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Edited by Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
Contents for January :— 
BR. W. DALE, M.A., with Cabinet Portrait by Woodbury 
THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON READINGS. - Dale. 
ALL. nth Rev. B. 8. shies “8 


L/QEUVRE Mc 

a gal Be ; atiban: Mellor. 

THE ON OF THE GDOM OF HEAVEN. By 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. 


MR. 
TALES 


NE’S SEVENTIETH YEAR. 
L: § a oe sf Rev. E. oo Conder, 
SCHOOLS. | — 
TO cy Rdg AT THE AUTUMNAL EQUINOX. By 


LITERATURE. | 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH RECORD. 


| London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 


——er eee + ee eee 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For JANUARY, 1879, price 2s. 6d. 


A Sonnet. By Matthew Arnold. 

Passing Events in Turkey: Remarks and Suggestions. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 

Receiving Strangers. we Mies C, E. Stephen. 

Novel-reading. By Anthony Trollope. 

Shorter Parliaments. By John Holms, M.-P. 

The Logic of Toleration. By W. lH. Mallock. 

Verify your Compass. By W. R. Gre 

The Depreciation of Silver and the 
Colonel George Chesney. 

Cyprusand Mycenz. By A. S. Murray. 

“Saddling the Right Horse:” a Dialogue. 
Minto. | 

Recent Science. 

The Friends and Foes of Russia, By Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. 


C. Kegad Paul and Co., London. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


fadien Finances. By 


By William 


Just published, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., post free, 


SHADOWS of the COMING 


TRUTH. A Consideration of the Broad Aspects of 
Religion, viewed in connection with the Doctrine of 
Development. 


Now ready, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., post fre, 


THE -POETS LAUREATE 


of ENGLAND ; being a History of the Office of Poet 
Laureate, Biographical Notices of its Elolders, and a 
Collection of Satires, Ep'grams, and Lampoons directed 
against them. By WALTER HAMILTON. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s; extra cloth, bevelled 
boards, red edges, 5s. 61, post free, 


THE MIND and WORDS of 
GOD; or, BIBLICAL READINGS and AIDS to 
DEVOTION. By Francis Pinney, Author of 

> “ Echoes of the Bible,” &c. 


CHEAP (THIRD) EDITION. 


Carefully Revised and Enlarged, post 8vo, price 4s., 
post free, 


LIFE in CHRIST: a Study of 


the Scripture Doctrine of the Nature of Man, the Object 

of the Divine Incarnation, and tbe Co.xditions of Human 

Immortality. With Observations on Receat Criticisms, 

By EDWARD WHITE, Author of “ The Mystery of 
Growth,” 

“The best representation of the doctrine (of Conditiona! 

Immortality) is in a remarkable book called ‘ Life in Christ.’ ’ 

—Encyclopsedia Britannica, Vol. VII[. Article “ Eschato- 


“An exceedingly able work,”— Professors Balfour 
Stewart and Tait, in “ The Unseen Universe.” 


Crown 8ro0, extra cloth, price 3s, 6d., post free, 


IN QUEST OF A CREED. 


“The positive arguments in favour of Christianity are 
extremely well put.”—Engheh Churchman. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


TRIPLICATE PAPER on 


TRI-UNITIES. By A. F. Morgan. With an Intro- 
duction by the Bishop of Manchester. 
“ An ingenious, and in many instances novel, attempt to 
illustrate one of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
ith.”—The Bishup of Manchester. 


THE POPULAR PENNY BAPTIST MAGAZINE. 


THE CHURCH. 


The following series of special articles will appear in the 
numbers of the ine for 1879 :—Papers on the Christian 
Life. By Rev. C. M. Birrell.—The Church of Christ aud the 
Unbelief of the World. By the Rev. B. T. Pratten, B.A, 
of Haslemere.—Our Sunday Schools and our Churches. By 
Rev. Charles Williams, Accrington.—God Revealing Himself 


in the Furnace of Fire, y Rev. W. T. eare, 
Coveatry. e 
In addition to these, which are specially announced, 


arrangements have been made for the Spaenace in “THE 
Cuurcn” of many other Practical and Devotional Papers by 
leading Ministers, as well as a good supply of those enter- 
taining Articles, Sketches, Poetical Contributions, &c., &c., 
which have rendered “Toe Caurcu” useful and readable 
durmg so oeey gusee. The Denominational and Missionary 
news will also have unflagging attention devoted to them. 


—— 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ FAVOURITE 
: MAGAZINE, | 


Published Monthly, Frice One Penny. 


THE TEACHERS’ STORE- 


HOUSE for 1879. The Publisher of the TeacHERs’ 
SroreHouse has the to announce the follow- 
the Magazine duri 
the Int ional 


Earnest for God and Men—Manna Food for the 
Teachers’ Own Growth—My First and Only Bible, and 
the Thirty Years’ Tale it can Tell—Difficult Texts: 
What They Mean and What Ttey Teach—Neglected 
Parts of the Bivle, and their use to the Teacher. 


*,.° No Magasine presents to Sunday-School Teachers 80 
Full, Efficient, and Cheap a help in their labours; and it is 
that those who know ite practical value will recom- 


we to their fellow workers, 
ELLIOT 8TOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C, 


No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
Burt and Co., Wine Office 


Published by W. R. Witi0cox, at 
a. 
—Wednesiay, Jan. 1, 1879. 


; and Printed by R. K. 
Court, Fleet Street, London. 


